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HAYING TIME 


By courtesy of Ansco Co. 





O PEOPLE can be what they ought to. be unless they live amid 
beautiful surroundings, and this haying scene reminds us to say 
that there is no excuse for any farmer in the South not having a 
pretty farm and home. The Almighty will certainly make any farm 
beautiful wherever the farmer does his part—wherever gullies, stumps 
and sprouts are eliminated and fields kept large, whole, and symmet- 
rical instead of being ragged and spotted with neglected hedgerows and 
heartsickening patches of turned-out land. 
Nor is there any excuse, no matter how poor the owner may be, for 
having one single ugly home anywhere in all 





‘IT am living at an old homestead that has belonged to several genera- 
tions of the same family. It has now passed into the hands of strangers; 
the members of the old family are dispersed and gone far away. But 
this place is a memorial to them, and especially to the first lady who 
came here as a bride and lived here as wife and mother through a long 
and useful life. Her impress is still upon everything, her spirit lives 
anew in the recurrent blooming of her rose garden. I, a stranger, feel 
a kinship with her as I breathe their dewy fragrance. Early in the 
spring myriads of daffodils, jonquils and narcissus came up in great 
haste. Some bore trumpets and were the trumpeters of the good tid- 
ings of spring, the eternal yellows of all the sunsets within the hearts of 





our Sunny South. Where we can’t have paint 
we can have whitewash, and where we can’t 
spend money on handsome buildings, we can at 
least have the glory of beautiful trees, shrubs, 
vines, flowers and grassy lawns that the Al- 
mighty puts within reach of everybody in our 
favored section. A Southern home without 
flowers ought to be a disgrace to the owner. 
Even a cabin whitewashed and made beautiful 
with blossoming morning-glories may be a 
greater delight to the eye thana showy mansion 
built without taste. 

And just here there comes to us a letter from 
one of our women readers, Mrs. W. I. Zachry, 
of Baxley, Ga., so happily expressed and so 
suggestive of our opportunities for adding to 
the world’s beauty, that we cannot refrain 
from giving it emphasis on thi§.page. She 
writes : 2 
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them, their fragrance and freshness almost di- 
vine. At Easter time the white flags unfurled 
in all their purity, an emblem of the sweet spirit 
of her whose pure thought and innate love of 
the beautiful gave them, a perpetual gift of 
loveliness, to those that cameafter her. Today 
there is a flaming of crimson liliesand amaryllis 
against the green shrubbery. Nor can we who 
are the inheritors of this loveliness forget that 
the sweetness of one woman made it all possi- 
ble. Though she is mingled with the dust, the 
work of her hands lives on in the beauteous life 
of the lilies; she is'immortalized in the bloom- 
ing of her flowers.”’ 


Who of us should not covet a like immortal- 
ity, and who of us should not now strive to 
make home and farm a little fairer, a little 
more beautiful, not only for our own fam- 
ilies, but for those who are to come after 
us? 


Let’s make the South the beautiful land 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER BINDER 


The Progressive Farmer is going to 
mean more to its readers in 1915, than in 
any of the 28 years of its history. Every 
issue will be worth saving. With all your 
papers together and in a binder it will be 
go easy to turn back for something you 
have forgotten. We promise you that 
your investment in The Progressive Far- 
mer will be worth more than twice as 
much to you if you arrange to preserve | 
all your copies, 


Our binders are made with substantial 
paste-board sides—cloth covered and guild 
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shotg uns and the (aay git ee 
tee €& 99 1 \ \ _ ae Be A _ t costs; there 
lined Speed Shells” YQame Mod : a 
* © e y A t Y 2: = a 
‘‘Dope”’ on shooting is plentiful. And WR ANS For a Club of Eighteen 
shooters know where the right dope comes = om 
from—and that it leads straight to Remington-UMC. 


Ses Remington-UMC Pump-Gun and Autoloading Gun — these are the 
shotguns of today. Adopted everywhere, for use in the field and over the 
traps—shot by more of the men who are setting the pace in the - aN = 
sport than any other make of guns in the world. >» S| “THE ROYAL” SELF-HEATING SAD 


IRON is made of steel, iron and brass, 














with wooden handle. All parts through 


In the matter of Shells— where 1S the sportsman who does De f ; | which gasoline pass are solid brass, 
not know the Remington-UMC “Speed Shells,” Steel Lined— | Aly o ated SUS Ae oot wet Geordie, Theeape 


is regulated by a detachable key at rear 


all the drive of the powder kept back of the shot, and showing \ ,\\ LE gues oe eee 
results that flatter any make of gun? a Shot, It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 


to give satisfaction, 


For the right dope—see the Remington-UMC Dealer. He U— We will send you this splendid selt- 


heating Sad Iron—delivered to your home 


displays the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC—the sign | =. Gf free of charge—as a reward for sending 


us a club of 18 New 25-cent Trial Sub- 


that his store is Sportsmen’s Headquarters of the town. .\SoORS scriptions, or for a club of 12 and 80 cents 


extra, or a club of 6 and $1.60 extra, or 
a club of 3 and $2 extra. 
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Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Woolworth Building (233 Broadway) New York City 


| Remember that if what you want to buy 
| is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 





| you can often get it by putting alittle no- 
| tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 














| RAISE WHEAT— 55 PAYS GOOD PROFITS 
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termine cost and cost deter- 7, = wy i SS 
mines price. The PARRY [RY RAY MAKES INDEPENDENT 
YOU 


PLANT is the largest carriage a Z| 
Even with a small acreage of grain, you need this thresher, It will thresh out your grain cleanly, quickly 


Bargain Offer 


factory in the world. We manu- 

facture a complete line of surreys, top buggies, driving andcheaply. Simple in construction and takes up little room, Cylinder 23 inches wide. ‘Threshes 20 

wagons, spring wagons, delivery wagons, carts,etc. We make to 40 bushels of oats per hour. We would like to tell you more—the advantages to you, and the reason- 
. es. 

our own wheels, bodies, gears, seats, shafts, tops, poles and See ee ree eer 


od | THRESHERS 
To celebrate the 33rd anniversary of our business we are now offering a ( dine 


record breaking carnival of profit-sharing bargains that will save you big — a your ss a ee eee =f 

i . s rvice. a po . 

money and give you superb values. Parry Dealers everywhere bring this 2 pees Bh rg coich, alow work,” users say. Require medium power—ideal 

Oppo rtunity to your very doors, Threshers, H for hilly districts. Before getting a thresher, get our figures, Catalog 
Write us telling what kind of vehicle you want and what price you want P ; free, Write for it today. 

to pay. We will show you how to get something even better and for less Gasoline Engi A. W.GRAY’S SONS, 20 SOUTH St., MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. | 


money. Write today for our Summer Bargain Proposition No. 23. 


a ee The Threshing Problem | Py) eniteyaaan 


Department D. Indianapolis, Indlana Solved Threshes cowpeas and soy Witwa 


beans from the mown vines, 








wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 4 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. Fastest, cleanest srinding. mort trowee roe 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 adtiadny sae ; Mp ot ate 

buhrsfrom hard substances and removing all 


e . 
". d years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,”’ before grinding. Extra pure 
} Ditchin Direct from Factory H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Bookle a ee Penk Gaatiscn Sa cuskaae pwr 
# Made Easy Freight Prepaid 8 free. Koger Pea & B_an Thresher Co, spout. New oiling system. Long wearing, 











13 cents per Rod up Morrist T m@ thoro-griuding pebble 
th thi ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED ena Pat stone grit bubrs. Beware 
with this common sense Catalog with Bargain Pri f other mills similar in 
farm ditcher andr | New Catalog with Bargain Prices of othe 
‘oad and sample to test. Mailto Dept. 87 name or appearance. The 
grader. Nowheels or Brown Fence & WireCo. Cleveland, O. a difference is inside. In- 
levers, Nothing to get out ‘ y sist on the improved 
f fix, af 2 200,000 customers testify to qual- ois tateey ase ong 
2 .. PRONE Simple—Practical. xi ff t ity ‘of Galloway-built gopde. Our Ronda, N. C. 
ce only one-fourth of big machines. Doess . P " : ee es made in our factories. 
work. Soon pays for itself "Write for full informa: 4 Buggy Wheels, Freight Paid, Steel Tires, $8. 75 7 Re eh in a yp Catalogue Free 
tion and introductory proposition. ap With Rubber Tires, $16.60. Your Wheels Re- : * P y until you WILLIAMS MILL MFG. co., 
Owensboro Ditcher& Grader Co.!nc. BoaS05 Owensboro, Ky. Wr, rubbered $9.10. I make wheels X to 4 in tread. j westisate Box 26, Ronda, N.C, 
Tops, $6.50; Shafts, $1.95. Repair Wheels, $5.95; ~ 
- i" aien, $1-7e0 Wegen Umbeotia free. Buy di- 
he Progressive Farmer advertisers are fect. Ask for Catalog (2 - 
guaranteed, Split Hickory Wheel Co., 15-515 F., Cincinnat?, Ohie The men who lead are the men who read. 
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By TAIT reac amt 
Wheat Not a Safe Crop for the Low- 30 bushels per acre there is usually 
erT thirds of the Cotton Belt ‘about the same weight of straw as of 


S ALL our readers know, we 

would do nothing to discourage a 
wise diversification of crops; but we 
wish agaiti to issue a word of caution 
about the production of wheat in the 
Cotton Belt. 

Possibly some wheat may be profit- 
ably grown on almost all farms, es- 
pecially on the heavier and richer 
soils. We doubt, however, if any at- 
tempt should be ‘made to grow wheat 
for grain on the sandy soils of the 
Southern portions of the Cotton Belt. 
In the Southern two-thirds of the 
Cotton Belt it is doubtful if wheat 
will ever be a profitable money crop, 
taking one year with another. When 
the spring months of April and May 
are moderately dry and especially 
cool, wheat may prove a good crop 
on the better class of heavy soils as 
far South as the middle of the Cotton 
Belt, or even farther-South; but with 
warm, moist Spring weather, espe- 
cially with a ‘warm moist May, the 
crop is almost certain to suffer se- 
verely from rust and be fit for hay 
only. Even to make a:good hay it 
should be cut before damaged too 
greatly by rust. This will apply to 
the Southern two-thirds of the Cot- 
ton Belt, where wheat will always be. 
an uncertain crop, unless rust-resist- 
ant varieties of wheat are found, or 
some other way of protecting the 
crop from this disease is found. 

On the better class of lands in 
the northern third of the Cotton 
Belt wheat may prove a sufficiently 
reliable crop to justify its growth on 
a considerable acreage; but even 
here rust is likely to greatly injure 
the crop some seasons. These facts 
are stated in order to prevent our 
readers being mislead by the good 
crops of wheat grown this year 
almost throughout the entire Cotton 
Belt, wherever sown on good land. 
Tt is not, however, judged by the ex- 
perience of a large number of years, 
a safe crop: for planting on a large 
scale; except on the best lands in the 
northern portions of the Cotton Belt. 

On the other hand, when sown ear- 
ly, oats are as certain or as reliable 
a@ crop as corn, and when the oat 
crop is followed by cowpeas, soy 
beans, peanuts, or lespedeza, it is 
doubtful if there is any more profit- 
able general field crop for the South. 


Comparative Feeding Values of Tim- 
othy Hay and Qats in the Straw 


READER asks: “What is the 

comparative value of No. 1 timo- 
thy hay which costs us $26 per ton 
delivered and unthreshed oats, still in 
the straw, cut after the oats had fully 
matured, but soon enough to keep 
them from shelling when cut and bal-, 
ed?” 

We can find no digestion. experi- 
ments with sheaf oats! and in order 
to arrive at an estimate of their feed- 
ing value we must assume a certain 
proportion of straw to grain and 
then calculate the feeding value from 
the data available, relative to the 
feeding value of oat grain and oat 
straw. With Red Rust-proof oats, 
the kind largely grown in the South, 
the proportion of straw to grain is 
less than in the oat-growing sections 
of the North and less than with the 
Winter Turf oat or the Burt, which 
is generally sown in the spring: We 
are not told the variety of oats. in this 
case and shall assume that they are 
some variety of Red Rust-proof. 

Duggar, in his “Southern Field 
crops,” says: “In crops yielding 15 to 








threshed grain; as the yield increases 
the percentage of straw increases,” 

In North Carolina (recorded in 
Supplement to October 1911 Bulletin 
of the State Department of Agricul-* 
ture) 15 varieties of fall-sown oats 
produced from 30.2 to 528 per cent of 
grain or an average of 42.4 per cent. 
The yields only averaged 30 bushels to 
the acre, and with larger yields per 
acre the per cent-of grain would have 
been less. 

In the following calculations we 
have assumed that the sheaf oats 
consist of 40 per cent grain and 60 
per cent straw. On this basis, the di- 
gestible nutrients in one ton of timo- 
thy hay and one ton of unthreshed 
oats are as follows: 

















One Ton Protein| Peenohe) Fat 
Timothy Hay.......... 56 tbs | 848 Ibs. | 26 Ibs. 
Unthreshed ¢ Data oo. 86“ | 867 “ [44 “* 





No. 1 timothy hay will be more pal- 
atable than oats in the straw, and 
while the digestible nutrients in the 
threshed oats are greater than in 
timothy hay, the animals will eat the 
timothy better and there will be less 
waste in feeding it. We believe that, 
ton for ton, it will.beé better and more 
Satisfactory. than. the oats in the 
straw, unless the oats are run 
through a feed cutter and fed along 
with-the grain feéd. This would in- 
sure the oat straw being eaten, and 
when that is done we believe oats in 
the straw are equal, pound for pound, 
to good timothy hay in feeding value, 





We Must Get Busy Now if This Year's 
Cotton Crop Is Not to Be Sacrificed 


HEN those who control the mon- 

ey of the South call for the pay- 

ment of debts, probably 70 per cent of 

our cotton must pass out of the hands 
of the actual producers. 

Already the cotton buyers, specula- 
tors and spinners are “viewing with 
alarm” the large stocks of cotton on 
hand and they may be depended 
upon to-use this argument to hammer 


down the price of cotton so long as* 


the 1915 crop is im the hands of the 
producer. 

They told us last fall, when cotton 
was down between six and seven 
cents a pound, that it could not stay 
there, much less go higher, because 
we would not export more than four 
ot five million bales. Since January 
1 we have exported more cotton than 
ever before, and for the year will ex- 
port about as much as last year and 
double what these partisan experts 
predicted we would export. 

The same old game has already be- 
gun,-and nearly every man who han- 
dles cotton, speculates in cotton, or 
spins cotton is very much concerned 
about the large stocks now in sight, 
because, as he says, he fears (?) there 
will be so much carried over that cot- 
ton will again sell low this fall. We 
have no doubt but it will sell below 
its value, because of this and other 
similar -arguments, unless the pro- 
ducer can in some way be saved from 
the necessity of selling cotton to pay 
debts, regardless of its price, as he 
has always had to do. in the past, 

If ever the South needed leaders it 
is now, to induce all interests to com- 
bine to properly market the 1915 cot- 
ton crop. No Government aid of 
material value need be counted on, 
nor will the bankers, cotton factors, 
buyers and speculators give any real 
assistance to the vast majority of 
producers. If any thing is done to 


save us from the losses of last fall 
and obtain what the crop of 1915 is 


‘really worth, considering supply and 


demand, it must be done by the gen- 
eral business interests of the South 
and the cotton producers. Shall we 
permit schemes: like the Wade fund 
of last year and the false hope of 
Government. aid, which will never 
come, to indice us to do nothing until 
it is too late? Is it not possible for 
the South to save itself from the er- 
rors and losses suffered in the past, 
by some means that will organize or 
combine her resources, which are 
ample to finance the marketing of the 
cotton crop, if united and used for 
that purpose? 


PACKING PLANTS IN THE SOUTH 
ARE VERY LIKELY TO FAIL 


This is a Business Requiring Large 
Numbers of Livestock and a Heavy 
Investment, and Without ‘These 
Failure Is Inevitable 


FRIEND writes us that there are 

movements- on foot to organize 
and build packing plants in Mont- 
gomery, Selma, Troy and. Andalusia; 
Ala. In some of these places the 
movement has progressed so far that 
it now seems very probable that pack- 
ing plants will be established. 

We wish that conditions were such 
that all four of these plants, or any 
two of them, had a fair chance—an 
even chance—to succeed. The his- 
tory of such plants established in the 
South and elsewhere is that they do 
not, in fact, cannot, succeed. The ex- 
perience of the past shows plainly 
that packing plants built as a means 
of furnishing a market to encourage 
livestock production always fail. 

The logical, natural and actual 
growth of conditions which make the 
operation of a packing plant suc- 
cessful are along the following lines: 
livestock production must be devel- 
oped to a considerable extent. That 
is, there must be within a certain dis- 
tance sufficient livestock, that will be 
shipped to this packing plant, to 
furnish the minimum on which the 
plant can be economically operated. 

If livestock must be shipped too 
far; or any considerable amount of 
that used must be shipped from .sec- 
tions tributary to other markets, the 
plant cannot operate successfully. 
When the cost of transportation on 
the finished products from the near- 
est packing center to such a small 
packing plant as can be operated in 
Alabama is less than that on the live 
animals, or even near that on the live 
animals necessary to make these fin- 
ished products, the plant is doomed 
to failure. 

It is doubtful if the livestock now 
in Alabama justifies even one pack- 
ing plant in her largest or most cen- 
trally located city, let alone four or 
five plants. If these four new plants 
are started it is likely that all will 
fail and almost certain that at least 
three out of four will fail, and the 
money invested will be almost a total 
loss to the original investors. It 
takes more livestock than will be 
shipped to any one plant in Ala- 
bama to enable a packing plant to 
prove profitable. The result will, 
therefore, be that the market afford- 
ed by the new packing house will be 
unsatisfactory to the producers, and 
not only will the investors lose their 
money, but the very purposes for 
which the plants are being organized 
—to furnish a market—will be de- 
feated. 

When conditions justify a packing 
plant, in fact, when the large packing 
plants will allow-such new plants to 
succeed, there will be no need for 
local capital and those ignorant of 
the business building a packing house; 
for when such conditions arise those 
who know the business will be quick 
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to furnish the capital-and operate th¢@ 
plants. 

Under present. conditions packing 
plants in these four Alabama towns 
have about as much chance to suc4 
ceed as four stove factories at the 
equator, or four ice plants at the pole 
would have of doing a successful bus- 
iness. It takes a large supply. of live« 
stock to enable a packing house te 
operate’ successfully. 

Another matter which should bé 
considered is that the canital to op- 
erate.even a small packing plant is 
large. If only 25 head of cattle and 
200 hogs are slaughtered daily, the 
cost: of these alone will be between 
$4,000 and $5,000 a day. If we remem-« 
ber that the cured pork products of 
packing plants must remain im the 
plant for from one to two or three 
months, some idea of the capital. re« 
quired will be obtained. It is true 
that money may be borrowed of 
these stored products, but therein 
lies a danger; for it is generally aca 
cepted as a fact that some small packe 
ing plants have failed, simply becauseé 
the large packers had more influence 
with those who control the money of 
the country than the operators of 
small, local packing plants, 

We wish that livestock conditiong 
in Alabama warranted these four 
packing plants, but they do not. If 
is éven doubtful if one can be organ 
ized and operated successfully and 
meet the objects for which thes¢@ 
plants are being organized, ' 
to furnish good markets for locally 
raised livestock. 

We suggest that our friends inters 
ested in these enterprises investigate 
the early experiences of packing 
plants at Ft. Worth, Texas, Nash« 
ville, Tenn, and elsewhere, and the > 
more. recent experience of the organe 
izers of the plant at Natchez, Miss, 
When the Natchez packing plant 
was being organized the writer stat- - 
ed that it must -fail, and he was chid« 
ed for obstructing a progressive 
movement. We were merely advise 
ing against wasting money and--en4 
ergy in an enterprise which was in« 
évitably doomed to failure from the 
start, and the failure of which wag 
certain to injure and retard livestock 
development. 

If a packing plant cannot yet be 
successfully operated in the South, 
except in a few of the larger or most 
centrally located cities, where the 
amount of livestock and frerght rateg 
are most favorable, what are thos@ 
who engage in livestock production 
to do? 

First, take a small part of thé 
money that will be lost in trying to 
operate a packing plant before c 
tions are favorable, and put it ‘rate 
an effort to obtain better freight 
rates to markets already in exis 
tence; second, take some of this mons/ 
ey and use some of the energy in ore 
ganizing shipping clubs so that ships 
ments may be made in ear lots; third,’ 
organize and if necessary employ; 
some one in each of these and other 
towns to buy and ship all the lives 
stock offered by local producers# 
fourth, organize or secure banks for 
taking care of the financial needs of. 
the livestock producer as the banked 
now in existence take care of the 
commercial or merchandising needs 
of the community; and fifth, spend 
some money and effort in developing 
the produetion of livestock to pack 
before building packing plants. 

All of these things can be done fos 
the country tributary to any half 
dozen towns for less money than will 
be lost in organizing and operating 
one packing plant, and the money 
and effort will come back with larg@ 
interest accrued. 


y 





A man should always be able te use bh 
hands, He, can't always count on 
friends, but he can always count on big 
fingers.—Philadelphia Record, 
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What Farmers Want to. Know 


By W.F. Massey | 















































Garden Notts 


s Y FIRST ripe tomatoes were gath- 

ered June 24°’ These wére Ear- 
fiana and Bonny Best. The John Baer 
4s well loaded with fine looking green 
ones but at’this writing, June 28, none 
have: ripened. The John Baer has 
“heen claimed to be the earliest of all, 
Dut in two seasons’ -tésts it has not 
tipened as early as Earliana. I 
_thought it would be as early as Bonny 


oa 
~ 


ety. All three varieties were planted 
side by side with plants well forward- 
ed under glass and all treated alike 
save that the plants of Earliana were 
‘rather smaller than the others, as the 
seed seemed to germinate more slow- 
ly. With an entirely equal chance the 
Patan is the earliest ofall. 
: ok 
“ My potatoes have enormous tops, 
and usually one finds: when this is the 
‘case that the potatoes are not so 
plentiful or large, .But while I cover 
my garden with stable manure every 
fall, I-add plenty of acid phosphate 
nd potash in the spring, and. do not 
care how large the potato vines grow, 
for they have the material for mak- 
ing potatoes, and they have made 
them, for I am getting as fine Cob- 
blers as any one has. 

x ok * 


‘The Progressive strawberries: gave 
n early crop and are now full of 
reen fruit and are blooming freely. 
_ The second crop will be ripe early in 
July, and the third will come before 
the.end of the month, and-so on till 
ost.. The berries are not over large, 
ut are sweet and goad. 

{ ra *- *%  * 























































_T have a seedling strawberry which 
ripened this year for the. first time, 
nd promises to be the latest one, for 
it did- not ripen a berry till near the 
middie. of June, and they are large 
and fine. I am setting all the runners 
ican get in pots to transplant later, 
and am hoping that I will have the 
latest. of strawberries. 

ee * & * 
- The. Nanticoke blackberry and the 
Atlantic dewberry began to bloom 
about the middle of June and still 
have some flowers. These are the 
latest of all the family. The Nanti- 
coke high bush blackberry ripens in 
late August and early September and 
the Atlantic dewberry about the same 
_ time. The Nanticoke is an immense 
grower and a terribly thorny plant, 
but the fruit is fine for home use, 
though too soft to ship far. The At- 
lantic dewberry is large and firm and 
will ship well. Its foliage is finely 
cut and nearly evergreen. In fact the 
‘leaves are so finely cut that I was 
about to pull one for a rag weed 
when the thorns admonished’ me to 
let it alone. 

: ; * * * 
+; On the South side of my office I 
have a bed of China asters 10 feet 
wide. and 30 feet long, about 500 
' plants, which will ere long be making 
@ great show. Two hundred and fifty 
plants of perennial-phlox in ‘10 varie- 
ties are’ now beginning to bloom and 
will soon be making the street side 
of the garden gay. They are backed 
by two- rows of cannas each 50 feet 
long against a board fence, which was 
built to shelter the glass frames and 
hot beds. These are the modern, 
large-flowered cannas, and they too 
will soon be making a fine show. Then 
asa back ground in another place I 
have tall, double-flowered hollyhocks, 
lacked by the bronze-leaved castor 
beans, Ricinus cambogiensis. 
tees * & ok 
~But the vegetable crops have the 
greater space in the garden. The but- 









rp: netting, and in another -place I 
ave a. row of Bergers Green-pod 
Stringless bean now to the top of a 
ix-foot chicken wire trellis. These 


4 


Best, but it is still-behind that vari-_ 


ter beans are climbing on the chicken, 


beans make fine snaps and are good 
as navy: beans. when: dry, as they are 
perfectly white, and they make a bet- 
ter crop than we can make of the 
navy beans. Then of course I have 
the Fordhook bush lima beans plant- 
ed just.as we do bush snaps, and 
these too make finer crops than the 
climbing large limas, 
x * * 

The rows of onion seed sown very 
thickly to make sets are now showing 
signs of ripening, and by the middle 
of July they will be gathered and cur- 
ed for replanting in September. These 
are Norfolk Queen, Maule’s Commer- 
cial, Crystal White and Prizetaker. 

upon Me ee 

The Golden Bantam sugar corn was 
ready: for the table: June 26. It is 
really bantam in plant and ear, but it 
is of such fine quality that I always 
raise a little, though it does not 
amount to much. The Country Gen- 
tleman corn is following close behind, 
and will-come in early in July. 

* * x 
and cantaloupes are 
Many © write’ to. me 


Cucumbers 
making: fruit. 


seldom fine. They are far better in 
the fall : 


te 


The ground where my crop of head 
lettuce was grown is now occupied 
by late tomatoes, for I never ‘allow a 
space to remain idle after a crop is 
off. The garden is kept at work sum- 
mer ‘and winter, and there is not a 
day in the year in which we'do not 
get some fresh vegetables. My car- 
rots for winter have just been sown, 
and the late beets and Long White 
French turnips will be sown early in 
July. These turnips have tops like 
rutabagas, but are far better than 
rutabagas for table use. Flat turnips 
of course are sown later. 





Lima Beans 


ROM. Tennessee: “I~ have nine 
acres. in lima beans on good land. 
Can I use any sort of fertilizer to 
hurry them up, and how shall I mar- 
ket them?” : ? 
Lima beans should have had a lib- 
eral amount of fertilizer before plant- 
ing and a fertilizer strong in phos- 
phovie acid and potash... You can now 
use a side dressing of 300 pounds of 
cottonseed meal an acre. Lima beans 
ure shipped to near-by markets in the 
green state, but in your case it would 
probably be best to ripen and clean 
them and sellas dry beans: They are 
grown in immense quantities in Cali- 


e 





THE FARME 


shifting crowds that cluster around the 


my fathers. 


time brings the harvest. 


traffic in the things I labor to produce. 
in the touch of the golden grain; eyes 
O Father, the promise of the green 


by one who loves the land. 





FATHER, I thank Thee that my forebears were tillers of the soil. Thou 
knoweést that I have gone down to the sea in ships; I have followed the 


to the words of them that have authority; but nowhere have I found a place 
where my heart could be at ease, save in the orchard paths and meadows of 


O Father, ! look not to men desiring to wrest from them the means where- , 
with to live; I look up to Thee, who holdest the rains and the sunshine in the 
hollow of Thy hand; in Thee doI trust, for Thou hast promised that the seed- 

O Father, give to the idle and the hungry eyes to see that the face of the 
land smiles where the plowshare passes. £ 

Grant that I may not be discouraged by the petty dealings of those who 

Let there be willing hands to gather the riches of autumn; hands that delight 
ears that love the slow tread of faithful beasts. 


’ privilege to refresh the weary passer with a glimpse of growing things tended 


Even so shall I add to Thy glory and my eternal salvatio#. Amen. 
—A. A. Clark in Farm and Fireside. 


R’S PRAYER 


night fires of a great city; I have listened 


that glory in the beauty of ripe fruits; 


earth fills me with peace. Let it be my 








about these blooming so freely and- 


making no fruit. The big yellow 
blooms. that open. wide never bear 
fruit, as they are the male flowers 


‘that make the pollen for the less con- 


spicuous female blooms, to which the 
nascent fruit can be seen adhering. 
* * * 


Okra is. one of the vegetables we 
too seldom see. It is an essential to 
gumbo soup, and-we like the boiled 
green pods as.a vegetable. I have 
the green-podded: and. the white or 
velvet. The green-podded is earliest, 
but the white is best when it-comes 
in. 


* * * 

Egg plants, with the showers and 
warmer weather; are growing finely, 
and we have to keep the lead arsen- 
ate on them, for the potato bugs are 
fonder-of them than .even of potatoes. 

ek Ok : 

A manufacturer sent me some wire 
supports for tomato plants,—simply a 
circular cage to set-around the plants. 
It is curious to note that the plants 
in these wire cages seém to be grow- 
ing greener and more luxuriant than 
the plants without support. But the 
plants allowed to take their natural 
habit are making more fruit that 
those-in the wire supports. 

* * * 


Dahlias grown -from seed this 
spring are already trying to bloom, 
and some promise to make fine flow- 
ers when the weather is more favor- 
able. June flowers on the dahlias are 


fornia. and shipped east, and should 
pay here. But you should sell as soon 
‘as they are ripe, for in your climate 
they will soon be bothered with wee- 
vils. 





Sedge and Rushes. 


I AM sending samples of grasses for. 


name. Please name them.” 

You have made the common mis- 
take of supposing that every plant 
with grass-like leaves is grass. Your 
gamples are sedge and rushes. Any 
grass-like plant with a triangular 
stem not ‘hollow and without joints 
and which has leafy bracts surround- 
ing the flower head is a sedge or rush. 
Look at the bloom head of what is 
called nut grass and you will-see a 
specimen, for nut grass is not a grass 
but a sedge, while what we commonly 
call broomsedge is not a sedge but a 
true grass. 





‘Apple Trees Slow in Fruiting 


| ee ie some apple trees in rich 
land which grow fast but bear little 
fruit. What shall I do for them?” 
Rapid growth is not conducive to 
early fruiting. An apple tree in rich 
soil uses the abundance of plant food 
in the easiest way, and this is in-the 
production of wood growth rather 
than the more complicated making of 
fruit spurs. A check to the rapid 
growth can be made by putting the 
trees. down..in grass and keeping. it 
mown and used as a mulch under*the 


‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
trees, 6f in cultivated ground by cut- 
ting the roots.” You can dig a Circle 
around the trees just inside of where 
the limbs drip and make the trench 
deep enough to cut the roots, This 
will throw the tree into making fruit 


spurs, and in-two years the effect will. 
be seen. 





vats on Poor Land- 


AN IMPLEMENT manuacturer says 
that we editors ought to empha- 
size the fact that a man cannot sow 
oats on land that takes two or three 
acres to make a bale of cotton with- 
out any fertilizer, and expect to get 
a good crop of oats. It would be a 
very poor farmer who would expect. 
any such thing, of course. What we 
have been urging is that all farmers 
should: farm their land in such a way 
that it will not be in that class of 
soils. Land that needs two or three- 
acres to make a bale of cotton is in 
that condition because of bad farm- 
ing, and paying crops of grain are not 
grown on land in that condition. 





Blight in Melons 


HAVE an acre of fine cantaloupes, 

and-here and there the leaves next 
the root are turning brown and dry- 
ing. What is the matter?” 

Your melons are being attacked 
with blight or rust. Spray at once 
with Bordeaux mixture and repeat it 
in 10 days. 
check it spreading. 





Alfalfa and a Maryland Herd 


WAS in Talbot County, Maryland, 

recently. Talbot is the banner: 
wheat-county of Maryland, the coun- 
ty where 70 years ago the famous 
crop of 64% bushels of wheat an acre 
was made; and where there are still 
growers who make 40 to 50 bushels 
an acre. 

I visited there a farm lying on the 
arm of the Chespeake called Eastern 
Bay. This farm has long been known 
as Rich Neck, and the fertile soil 
fully deserves the name. The old 
brick mansion dates back over 150 
years, and coming into the hands of a 
wealthy New Yorker, Mr. Pearson, 
it has been renovated and improved, 
and the giant trees on the lawn, prob- 
ably as old as the mansion, are being 
carefully guarded. . 

One of the. chief attractions there 
is the herd of Guernseys, one of the 
finest in this country, and every cow 


in it on the Advanced Registry. There | 


are cows which make over 772 pounds 
of butter fat annually, and the owner 
will not keep one that does not go to 
700 pounds. He’showed me a bull 
yearling which he had just sold for 
$500 and since offered the buyer $100 
to leave him. 

The cows were as shiny as race 
horses. and the stables clean and well 
lighted. But the great attraction to 
me on the farm.was 50 acres in heavy. 
alfalfa. The wheat was being reaped 
when I was there, agd: I was surprised 
to note in the wheat stubble a heavy 
stand of alfalfa. Mr. Pearson sows 
his alfalfa. seed on the wheat in 
spring, just as we used to sow red 
clover seed, and gets fine stands, 

Taking a long automobile ride in 
that. beautiful county, I noted fields 
of alfalfa everywhere, and the inter- 


esting “fact is that it thrives there 


whether the land is limed or not and 
equally well. The melilotus grows 


five feet high in every waste place,. 


and doubtless has’ had. much to do 
with inoculating the land for alfalfa. 
But no one seems to be sowing it. In 
fact, as I have said, it is not needed 
here where we can grow cowpeas, soy 
beans .and crimson clover and alfalfa 
so successfully. In Talbot County it 
simply is regarded as a weed. 





I am made to say in June 12 issue 
of The Progressive Farmer that res- 
cue grass belongs to the broomsedge 
family. This was an error. Rescue 


grass is a Bromus, and belongs to the 


same family as cheat. grass and not 
the broomsedge family. 


Spray all the vines to 
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conducted in the South, attain- 

ing the purpose for which they 
are intended? Are they reaching that 
efficiency’ in jinstraction and enter- 
tainment which will justify their con- 
tinuance? Are they- leading up to 
such ideals as will elevate and broad- 
en the thought and activities of the 
rural South? i 

At present, as at all times, the agri- 
cultural fair is, at least nominally, 
held for the upbuilding of agricul- 
ture. But is this the real purpose of 

_ our fairs, judged from what they ac- 
tually are and actually do? Is 
the purpose of the fairs, as held in 
the South, really for the uplift of 
agriculture? 

It is no exaggeration to state that 
most of them are organized, conduct- 
ed and financed for the benefit ‘of 
trade in the cities where they are 
held. If this-were not so, the mer- 
chants, manufacturers and _ others 
who cater to the trade of the farmer 
would not give them such large finan- 
cial support.as is now the case. It 
certainly would not be their duty to 
do so. In other words, our fairs, be- 
ing largely financed for the purpose 
of encouraging trade, are conceived in 
false’ ideals; are conducted along 
_ wrong lines, and fail to attain those 
_ results which alone can justify their 
continuance from an _ agricultural 
viewpoint. So long as the main pur- 
pose of the fair is to draw trade, just 
so long will their main effort and aim 
be to furnish entertainment or amuse- 

" ments 


a : ; 
Make the Fair Educational and 
; Inspirational 
S INSTITUTIONS of amusement 
they are economically unsound. 
An institution which simply amuses 
or entertains for only one week in the 
- year, cannot support the investment 
necessary to maintain and equip an 
agricultural fair. We are frank to 
state that we believe Southern fairs 
are supported financially from an un- 
sound idea as to the true purposes of 
an agricultural fair, and, so long as. 
this is true, they will of necessity fail 
to attain results that will economical- 
ly justify their continuance. 

The agricultural fair, if it is to con- 
tinue, must have as its aim and ideal 
the education and inspiration of ahe 
farming classes. Such entertainment 
as it furnishes must ‘largely come 
from the pleasure of learning, from 

“the joy of victory in a contest of 
achievement, and from the inspira- 
tion afforded through studying the 
best products of the most successful 
stockmen and farmers. 

A fair conducted with such aims is 
as truly an educational institution 
and as much entitled to state control 
and financial support as an agricul- 
tural college or any other educational 
institution, Until this is our concep- 
tion of an agricultural fair, until we 
cease to look upon the fair as a 
means of drawing trade, through the 
furnishing of amusement, our fairs 
will not obtain the public financial 
support they must receive to attain 
their highest degree of usefulness. 
We want to see the agricultural fair 
in the South put on a higher plane 
and receive the state support which 
alone can continue them in such de- 
gree of usefulness as to justify their 
“ existence. 

We have no criticism, in the main, 
of those who are managing our fairs. 
They are conducting the only kind of 


A RE the agricultural fairs, as now 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

July 24—Planning for Wiser Marketing of 
This Year's Crop. . 

July 3i—The Pasture Problém Again: Pre- 
paring for Winter and Spring Pastures, etc, 


fairs and in the only way that fairs 
can be conducted, until the public is 
educated to higher and better ideals.. 
If they give $500 as a premium for. 
the horse that can trot fastest and. 
only $15 for the best sire; if they 
give $100 for a balloon ascension or 
some vaudeville performance and 
only $10 for. the best brood sow, it is 
simply because the public wants 
amusement instead of instruction, or 
excitement instead of inspiration. 
But with the rapid improvement in 
our fairs, with the higher standards 
which the public are demanding as 
it becomes educated to the true pur- 
poses of an agricultural fair, our 
fairs, even as now conducted, are do- 
ing much good. We criticise not be- 
cause they are not giving good re- 
turns to the public for what the pub- 
lic puts into them, because no class 
of institutions is doing more good for 
what they receive. We are simply 
pleading for higher ideals and better 
methods in order that they may jus- 
tify public aid and permanency. We 


ning, other than the money. received 
and the advertising obtained; or 
whether the exhibitor who. loses or 
fails to win premiums receives suffi- 
cient benefit to justify the time, trou- 
ble and expense of making the exhib- 
it, will depend on his own attitude of 
mind. If he exhibits with the view of 


-learning the strong points of his ex- 


hibits in order to. still further. im- 
prove them, or of learning the weak 
points of his exhibits in order to 
make them better next time, he is 
likely to be well repaid for making 
the exhibit, whether he wins or loses 
the premiums. 


& 
Quality Counts in Exhibits 
HE exhibitor with the spirit of the 
true sportsman, who when beaten 


_ of the same size, f 
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orm an 
ance. -A bushel of Irish pot 
medium size, if uniform in: 
and quality, will often win ' 
larger potatoes, lacking uniformity; 
and this same principle holds good in 
all lines. In short; study and learn 
the best type and ideals and then 
select and prepare. the exhibit to 
reach those standards. If a man real 
ly studies the matter. sufficiently | 
make a good. exhibit he will receive 

“enough benefit to pay for his pains 
even if he fails to win a premium. *— 
But most benefit from attending a 
fair is from what. may be learned by 
a careful study of the exhibits. While 
exhibits can be made by only a few, 
anyone can obtain a broad and cor- 
rect knowledge, in any lines along 
which his: interest leads him, if he 
will carefully study the exhibits at 

any good fair. : 
The writer got his first insight into 
swine judging and his first lessons 
in selecting the best individuals by 
_ spending two days studying the 
prize-winning hogs at the lowa State 
Fair. A-friend of mine, after return- 

































strives to learn why he met defeat, 
with the -aim of trying. again and 
again until he: produces something 
that will: win, will-always be bene- 
fited whether he wins:or loses. But 
the exhibitor who goes to the fairs, 
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GRADY RICH, OF DAVIE COUNTY, N. 


c., ON His PATROL STRETCH OF ROAD 


In North Carolina the recent Legislature passed a law by which the State Board of 
Agriculture ig authorized and directed to organize a Brigade of Boys’ Road Patrol for 
Public Highways. The main feature of this act is that the roads of the counties shall 


be dragged by boys who shall have in their 
a mile in length. See article on page 18. 
want them put on the same basis of 
financial support as other educational 
institutions. 

Progressive Farmer readers owe it 
as a duty to themselves, not merely 
as encouragement to those conduct- 
ing and financing the fairs, to attend 
the local fairs of their community 
and, at least, their state fair, or some 
district fair of the proportions and 
qualities of a state fair. 

ed 


Prize Money Is Not the Onl 
Prize 


GOOD agricultural fair has value 

for both exhibitors and those who 
attend for observation only. Those 
who attend for amusement, or for an 
outing only, receive returns of doubt- 
ful value, considering time and money 
expended and the class of amusement 
offered. The exhibitor is benefited 


by the money he wins, by the adver- 


tising he and his products receive, 
and by an opportunity to learn what 
enables him to win, or what are the 
defects in his products which cause 
him to fall short of winning the high- 
est premiums, 

We think Southern exhibitors set 
too high a value on the money to 
be won and too low a value on the 
value of the advertising and the edu- 
cational benefits derived. This is nat- 
ural, since exhibiting at fairs is ex- 
pensive; but the value of the adver- 
tising is also great. As to whether an 
exhibitor receives benefits from win- 


charge certain stretches of roads each about 


convinced beforehand that his is best 
and when defeated lays the blame on 
the ignorance or dishonesty of the 
judge, will always be a loser, whether 
he wins the premium money or not. 

We hope our readers will begin at 
once, or if they have already. be- 
gun to prepare for exhibiting at the 
fairs, as they should have done, they 
will redouble their efforts. The best 
products.are not always at the fairs, 
but that is not the fault of the exhib- 
itors, rather the fault of those who do 
not exhibit. Don’t be satisfied with 
saying you have something better at 
home; but bring out your best and 
if it wins learn why and if it fails to 
win also learn why and then strive to 
do better, no matter whether you 
have won or lost. 

It is useless to take livestock to 
fairs that is not- in good condition. 
No premiums are won, the advertis- 
ing is of no value, if indeed it is not 
actually harmful, and the expense is 
large. No product should be exhibit- 
ed that is not of superior excellence; 
but, on the other hand, much may be’ 
accomplished by presenting any pro- 
duct in its best: form. 

Just. as good condition is essential 
in livestock, so is uniformity teces- 
sary in all exhibits made up of sev- 
eral specimens. For instance, if corn 
in the ear is exhibited, have the ears 
as near the same length and size, the 
grains of the same type and all sound 
and true to the best type of the va- 
riety. If potatoes are exhibited, pick 
Out the required number or quantity 


been able to learn before in.as many 


ing from a state fair a few years ago, 
stated that he learned more . about 
hay presses and gasoline_engines in 
three hours at this fair than. he had 















































































years. * 
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The Joy of Learning 
A= the judge or the man in charge 
to show you the best specimen of 
any exhibit you are interested in and 
to show you why it is the best, by 
pointing out its qualities of special 
excellence, and, if possible; by show- — 
ing the absence of these qualities in — 
other specimens of the same breed’or 
kind. » , fe 
We can experience -no better | 
keener’ pleasure than that. which 
comes from learning new, useful facts 
about familiar objects. Surely the 
opportunities for study and the j 
of learning, which are offered at ai 
good fair, furnish a class of amuse- 
ment superior to that offered by fake ~ 
side-show attractions and thrilling ~ 
vaudeville “stunts.” ee 
“But,” say the fair managers, and 
they probably know their business, — 
“the. public demands this sort “of ~ 
amusement. We donft offer $500 fora 
horse race and $25 for a breeding 
stallion because we think the race ‘of 
more value to agriculture; but be- 
cause it is a better attraction and 
brings in more money at the gate, 
and since the state does not support 
the fairs, we must get the most possi- 
ble from gate receipts or we can’t. 
run any sort of a fair.” f 
Unfortunately, we have been edu- 
cated to false standards and ideals, 
and the fair managers, while not free 
from all responsibility for this condi- 
tion, must give the people thé kind of 
a fair most of them want, or that 
will bring in the largest number at © 
the gate. ie 
No institutions deserve better of 
the farmer than the fairs, and none 
offers him a better means of useful 
instruction and joyous inspiration, if — 
he will make use of the opportunities 
offered either as an exhibitor or ag a 
student of the exhibits made by 
others. 





YOU CAN HAVE RICH LAND IF | 
YOU WILL TRY 


Mr. J, Frank Ashe, of McConnellsville, was 
quoted in the Enquirer the other day as 
saying that if he had known 20 years ago. 
what but clover would do as a soil renewer, 
and had had the wisdom to look into the 
future, by this time he would be independ« 
ently. rich, or words to that effect, 

There are thousands of acres of land in 
York. County, in many .cases-.including whole 
farms, that are poor and unproductive, If 
the owners of these’ lands continue to treat 
them in the future as they have been treat- 
ing them in the past, they will be as poor 
and unproductive 20 years from now as they 
are at the present time, If the young men 
of today, however, are encouraged to begin 
the systematic planting of bur clover, crim 
gon clover, vetch and other similar 
turning them under, and rotating with corn, 
cotton, wheat, oats and the like; then after 

*@ period, not of 20 years, but of only four 
ind th 


or five years, they will begin to find 


selves on the road to prosperity ¢t @ speed oe 
that cannot be so easily attained otherwise, 
- ia 


—Yorkville Enquirer. 
The men who lead are the men who read, 
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4 i 2-speed Hi igh 
four-cylinder. ght weight 
tractor of great power, Suitable for 
any size farm. .Will pull the im- 
‘plements you now have on your farm 
_ gang plows, harrows, mowers, ‘binders, 
ce spreaders, road drags or graders. 

Will also operate your ensilage cutter, feed 

, circular saw, etc. Does more work 
pyle daa andis so:simple anyone 
- Ban run 
: pape afer 

‘Implement Co. (ine.), 
‘819 S. Iron St., Rockford, Ill. 
Branch, Dallas, Texas. 
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What Some Northern Leaders Say 
About 


“How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits,” 


By CLARENCE POE. 


Mrs, Edwin Markham (wife of the 
Poet). New York: “It gets down to 
the ground and yet looks up.” 


Dr. L. H. Balley, Ithaca, N. ¥.: “I 
@m glad that you have brought to- 
ether actual experi that will 
show what has been done and also 
what may be done. It is always well 
to teach by example.” 


Commerce and Finance, New York: 
atten Kigrrone emi ee helpful. It 
a ure of things as they 

might ‘be and tells hew that picture 
can be made a reality, * * * We are 
inclined to believe that some Ameri- 
can philanthropists might do great 
good by distributing several hundred 
thousand copies of this book amongst 
the farmers-of the United States and 
especially amongst those of the South 

- and Southwest.” 


Get a Copy Today! 256 pages, 
eloth binding, price 
With The Progressive Farmer 































GINO OI aoe a kid bee ie hiaiee a $200 . 
Free copy for seven new 25-cent 
subscriptions, 









Address :all orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have al- 
ready renewed your subscription 
this year, you can get a copy for 
#1 just as if you were sending 
your renewal now. 



























‘A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
hogether, for $2, 
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| Ideas on Getting Ready for the'Fairs 


This Week’s Prize Letters 








HOW YOU CAN MAKE YOUR 
FAIR A SUCCESS 





(First Prize Letter) 


E fair is the farmer’s opportun- 

ity. It advertises ‘his county, his 
farm, and what he may have to sell. 
This is, of course, the money value of 
a fair. It has a social and educa- 
tional side in addition, and must not 
be overlooked. In making the fair a 
success, there are certain points that 
must always be held in mind. Some 
of ‘these are: 

1.—Advertising Matter—The pro- 
moters in charge of the fair shotild 
give much thought to the ‘subject 
matter that goes to the press. It 
should be placed in the hands of 
some competent person, even if you 
have to make a small payment for 
same. It is fortunate for you if you 
have stich a person within your own 
ranks. And then when you have ev- 
erything ready for, the printer, get 
your printing done where its the- 
chanical make-tip will be a credit to 
your fair and its- promoters. I re- 
member seeing an announcement and 
program once the printing of which 
was so poor that it gave the impres- 
sion that the fair was no account. I 
believe in using the home printer 
when he can do the work, but if he 
does not have the presses, the ink, 
ete., for bringing out your engravings 
and doing a first-class job, it is not 
right that he should expect you to 
give him the job. Let your printing 
show good taste in the arrangement 
of matter, and it will do credit to 
your fair. 

2. Moral Tone—in granting priv- 
ileges to outside shows see to it that 
they are conducted on a high moral 
tone, and that they do not swindle 
people out of their money. Fair pro- 
moters have no more right to grant 
these fakers places on the fair 
grounds than The Progressive Farm- 
er has a right to carry an advertise- 
ment that is not trustworthy simply 
because money is. offered for the 
space. 

3. Rest Rooms:—There ought to 
provided on all fair grounds.a rest 
room or booth for mothers and ‘chil- 
dren and aged people. These places 
ought to be provided with seats, fans, 
and ice water, and some one made re- 
sponsible for keeping them clean. 

4. Exhibits—Here is where the in. 
dividual has an opportunity to show 
his good taste in arranging matter, 
as well as to show the excellence of 
the article made or grown on the 
farm, Use good stands, crates, paint- 
ing where needed, and a clear de- 
scription of your exhibits where it 
can be read by the people. If you 
have anything to sell get out neat 
advertising matter for your exhibit, 
advertising the name of your farm, a 
few cuts of the farm,-etc., and follow 
the suggestions offered under adver- 
tising in this article. Select a space 
and arrange your exhibit in such a 
manner that it makes a favorable im- 
pression. 

S. Education—Exhibits, when pro- 
perly made, are a great education m 
themselves. There ought to be a day 
when the Sunday schools should visit 
the fair grounds in a body; the day 
schools in the same manner. The 
children and young people ought to 
be able to tefl all that is grown in 
their county, its locality, and the dif- 
ferent products that have been pro- 
duced from what is grown. We ought 
to know of all organized or individ- 
ual effort that is succeeding in get- 
rting the products on the market. 
Land values in different Iiccalities 
represented at the fair, thg reasons 
for the differences, etc., would be an 
aid to a complete education in regard 
to our county. 

6. Social Features—The fair af- 
fords a good opportunity for the 





young peopte of different localities ‘to 


get up a pregram that would bring 
them together and make them bettcr 
acquainted. Probably the debating 
society, the Sunday school class, or 
other organization could handle this 
in your locality, and, beginning. early 
enough, could arange something in- 
teresting at the fair. People, both old 
and young, should seize upon the op- 
portunity to bring neighborhoods to- 
gether that are-intérested along the 
same lines as themselves for thé up- 
building of their respective communi- 
ties. JAMES D. BURTON. 
Dakdale, Tenn. 





SEE THAT YOUR EXHIBITS ARE 
IN PERFECT CONDITION 





(Prize Letter) 


BEGIN to get ready for one fair 

by the time one is over. In fact I 
lay my plans for the second while en- 
joying the first. I exhibit chickens, 
turkeys and ducks and have won 
mostly first prizes on afl I have taken. 
When some one else won over me, I 
just tried the harder for the next 
time. I have got prizes on bread and 
chrysanthemums. In growing the 
winners I work from March till’ No- 
vember with my plants. 

For exhibiting fowls I select my 
breeders early, and give all my fowls 
good attention during the hot, dry 
weather to keep them in trim. It is 
important to notice the small things 
of every day, such as a supply of 
fresh water and good food. 

When the time comes to take them 
to the fair I wash them well, getting- 
all the dirt from the feet and legs, 
and place them in neat coops, with 
wire fronts and slatted tops, and 
painted white. I always send them 
in our wagon, as it is énly 18 miles. 

In putting up jellies and pickles my 
little daughter selected the best fruit 
and sound vegetables and put them 
up in the summer while there was no 
need to hurry. On these she won 
some firsts and one second prize. 

There is much to learn from the 
fairs. We see what other people 
have accomplished in lines different 
from ours and ‘it stimulates us to 
broaden out. and try something else 
too. When we are excelled by others 
it causes us to double our endeavors, 
thus bringing our exhibits to a higher 
degree of perfection. Competition is 
the 4ife of the fairs. Tf we persist in 
our efforts to really excel; we shall 
have the satisfaction of seeing how 
much good the fairs do in every de- 
partment. So. it ts for each one to 
make the fair a school in which: to 
learn the most there is to learn, 

MRS. FRED WOLFE. 

Oak Hill, S. C. 





PREPARING EXHIBITS FOR THE 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 


(Prize Letter) 


RIFLES make perfection,” is a 
rule that works out well in the 
preparation of exhibits for fairs. In 
our county fair, the display of can- 
ned fruit, pickles, jellies and pre- 
serves is especially admired. To the 
casual observer it seems almost im- 
possible to pick out a particular jar 
and say, “This is the best,” but after 
the work is judged, if one compares 
the “best jar” with the others, she 
can see what makes the difference. 
The color of the jar should be light, 
glass, preferably a self-sealing jar as 
it shows up the fruit better. The 
fruit should be carefully selected, un- 
iform in size, and not ripe enough to 
bruise and discolor. The color is bet- 
ter if the fruit is cooked as soon as 
it is prepared. Cherries, grapes, and 
berries keep their color better if the 
fruit is sweetened before cooking, or 
else dropped into boiling water and 
sugar and cooked until tender, ‘but 
not mushy. The jar should be full, 





but the fruit should not te crowded 
and mashed. The juice should look 


}. clear and come up well over the fruit. 
Jellies: look best in nice clear~ 


glasses with good tops. Never send 
jelly to the fair in glasses with paper 
pasted over them. I have seen jelly . 
that had been awarded the blue rib- 
bon converted into a sticky, dirty 
mess with flies and hornets swarming 
around it, because the paper top was 
torn. 

The preserved apples, peaches, and 
péars should be in as large pieces as 
possible. The syrup should Took thick 
but not sugary, and ‘the fruit should 
show clear when held up to the light. 
If cloves are used to flavor citron or 
any other preserve, the oil of cloves 
is best as it does not discolor the 
fruit. - 

In one instance a first-class jar of 
pickles was turned down because the 
jar was dark green, the spices were 
dark, and the vinegar did not cover 
the fruit. 

I have known of a beautiful. piece 
of needlework being nearly spoiled 
because there was no way to hang it 
up; people, to see it at all, had to 
handle it, and one good sister kept 
piling her-exhibit of a collection of 
towels and pillow slips over it, when 
the manager’s back was turned. 


Every piece of needle-work should . 


be carefully pressed on the wrong 
side, and any kind of delicate open 
work should be basted to a piece of 
colored cloth or paper. We have had 
pieces tacked up in our needle-work 
booth as beautiful as any paintings. 

Last, but not least, please don’t 
paste or stamp your name on any 
piece of your exhibit. The card that 
is fastened to your work, the dupli- 
cate that is given to you, and the re- 
cord made in the book are means of 
a complete identification. 

‘Our county fair should teach us 
civic pride, love of our home land, 
and should stand for honesty, indus- 
try, and purity of purpose. 

MRS. CLAUD BAUGH. 

Athens, Ala. : 





—— | 
DAINTY FOOD 


Turns Pale Cheeks to Pink 





Our best physicians, of the present 
day seek to cure patients by the use 
of food and right living, rather than 
heavy drugs, and this is the true 
method, for only from food can the 
body be rebuilt. 


Many people, after living on poorly 
selected or badly cooked food for a 
long time, and when their ailments 
become chronic, expect the doctor, 
with some magic potency, to instantly’ 
rebuild them. 

This is not possible. The only true 
method is to turn as quickly as can 
be, from poor food to good. A young 
lady in Ohio says: 


“I was variously treated for my 
nerves, stomach, lungs, etc., but none 
of the treatments gave me relief. » 


“About a year ago when my appe- 
tite failed completely and I began to 
have sinking spells similar to faint- 
ing, I took all manner of tonics and 
stimulants, but they were of no effect. 
I had been brought to quit drinking 
coffee and taking Postum in its place 
and gradually began to get a little 
better. 

“Someone suggested that if I found 
Postum so beneficial I had. better use 
Grape-Nuts food, as they were both 
the children of one brain. I com- 
menced on Grape-Nuts food for 
breakfast, having Postum with it. I 
found the food so dainty, delici>us, 
and appetizing that I always looked 
forward to breakfast with pleasure. 

“Shortly after commencing this 
diet, the wretched pain in my side was 
greatly relieved, and now, a year 
later, it has gone entirely,.also the 
sinking spells; in fact my pale cheeks 
have changed to pink, Ihave gained 
back more than the twenty pounds [ 
lost, and am thoroughly well in every 
way.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son, 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 
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Saturday, July 17, 1915 
EDUCATING GROWN-UP FAR- 
MERS 


+ 

“Uncle” Henry” Wallace Sends a 
Thoughtful Message to Farmers 
and Landlords of the Cotton Belt 


HEN we were getting up our 

recent “Educational Special” 

we asked “Uncle Henry” Wal- 
lace, of Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, 
lowa, one of the grand old men of 
Arherican Agriculture and a member 
of the Country ' Life Commission 
which toured the South a few years 
ago, to give us am article for it. He 
did not send us an article about edu- 
cating boys and girls, but he has sent 
us an excellent and thought-provok- 
ing article on educating the grown-up 
farmers; which we are glad to print 
herewith. He says: 


Rural Education 


AM not familiar with the education 

in the rural schools of the South. 
I suspect that, like that in the North, 
it lacks a good deal of being what it 
should be: I am familiar with the ed- 
ucational work carried on by my old 
friend, the last Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and through my other old 
friend, Dr. S. A’ Knapp. I know the 
good work they have done by teach- 
ing how to ratse corn and cotton. I 
am familiar with the excellent work 
the boys have done under their in- 
spiration, and with the fine work the 
girls are doing. This is first-class 
work, the very best. The farmers and 
their children are beginning to learn 
of the possibilities of farming in the 
South; but the educational ‘work 
must go farther than that. 


Landlords Need Education 


FIND that in some of the Sonth- 

ern. States as much as 70 per cent 
of the land is worked by tenants.. I 
find that’ they are mostly on a one- 
year lease, and that in some sections 
the tenants expect. to move every 
year. I do not believe it will be pos- 
sible to maintain the fertility of the 
lands of the South without putting. 
a good deal of cotton land into corn, 
ot without the growing. of cover 
crops, some kind of forage for live- 
stock, and thus restoring the vegeta- 
ble matter which would be gradually 
worked out of the soil. The better 
the farming, the more rapidly will it 
be worked out; and when the vegeta- 
ble matter is once worked out of the 
soil, it is impossible to use its avail- 
able fertility. This applies in the 
North as well as inithe South. When 
it comes to getting a market for this 
grain and forage, which is absolutely 
necessary if we are to maintain soil 
fertility, I don’t see how it is possible 
to do it on a one-year lease. Hence 
the education which the South needs 
is not confined to the school children 
nor to tenants, but i¢ meeded by land- 
lords also. 


Cheap Cotton May Prove a Blessing 


BELIEVE the fact that the South 

has largely a monopoly of the cot- 
ton crop of the world is a great dis- 
advantage, and particularly so where 
the land is owned by non-residents, 
mén who do not live on the farm 
themselves. For cotton is such a 
non-perishable commodity, has such 
a world-market, and is so easily kept 
without damage, that the landlord 
will insist on the tenant growing it, 
because the banker will accept only 
this as security for loans. Unfortun- 
ately in many sections of the South 
the crop is mortgaged even before it 
is grown. So long as this continues, 
the possibilities of the South will 
never be developed.. 

The Southern people have had a 
lesson this year in cheap cotton. I 
am not sure but that three years of 
six-cent cotton would be about the 
best thing that could happen to the 
South. When the boll weevil broke 
out in Texas years ago, I made an 
address at Houston and told them it 
was a blessing in disguise, for which 


they ought to thank the Lord. They 
were not very thankful to me for say- 
ing it, but so far as I can learn, the 
people in that locality have long since 
come to the conclusion that I was 
right. Cheap cotton for two or three 
years would be a great blessing to 
the South. Probably nothing less than 
disaster to the cotton crop, either in 
the production or the marketing, will 
bring landlords to their senses. 

There is another point wpon which 
the South needs education, and that 
is, in the marketing of their crops. 
This also applies to the North as well 
as to the South. The marketing’ of 
crops other than cotton—and possi- 
bly cotton is no exception—involves 
some sort of coéperation! 


Coéperation and the Race Problem 


OGPERATION is not possible 
where farmers do not get togeth- 
er, understand one another, and learn 
te trust one another. I can see that 
this is a particularly difficult problem 
where you have some farmers white 
and some. black. Any codperation 
there must be between those of the 
same rate, or at least mainly so; and 
this makes the problem much more 
dificult than it would otherwise be. 
In short, the landlords of the South 
must be taught, if in no other way, 
then in the school of adversity, that 

















Henry Wallace 


their lands cannot retain their fertil- 
ity until they decrease largely the 
acreage of cotton; that they can not 
maintain fertility without the growth 
of vegetable matter; that this is prof- 
itable only with livestock; and fur- 
thermore, that they can not conduct 
a successful system of livestock farm- 
ing without a change in their leasing 
system, 

Some of your readers may not like 
this. They may say, Evidently this 
man does not understand Southern 
conditions. Remember this, however, 
that no land outside of Egypt, fertil- 
ized by the overflowing of the ‘Nile, 
has ever been able to maintain its 
fertility under any one-crop system 
of farming; for fertility cannot be 
maintained even by the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers alone. To main- 
tain fertility the supply of vegetable 
matter in the soil must. be kept up, 
and the soil must grow it. When it is 
grown, it must be fed to livestock and 





the manure returned to the soil. This 
is wortd history. 
FRIENDLY COMPETITION THE 


LIFE OF A FAIR 


(Prize Letter) 

T IS too late now to start planning 

for the fairs in 1915. The proper 
time to start planning if you want to 
exhibit at your 1915 fair was while 
you were at the 1914 fair. While you 
were at the fair you could see what 
was there, how. good the exhibits 
were, how they were arranged, and 
how much competition you would 
have. 

Competition at the fair is what I 
like. I have been exhibiting agricul- 
tural preducts at the Mecklenburg 
County Fair for several years, and I 





have my first time to take my exhibits { 
away from the grounds without tak- 
ing with me some of the first prizes. 


_ toes, 176 well-shaped fellows making 


I don’t mean to say that I win first on 
all of my exhibits, but of mine exhib-| 
its in 1913 I won five first and two-+ 
second prizes: 

As to making your exhibits, you 
want to start early. In our fair there 
is a lot of ititerest taken, and if you 
win you have to get up early. You 
must make careful selection of your 
very best products and arrange them 
neatly. The judges look at the neat- 
ness as well as the quality. Be sure 
that your exhibits come up to the re- 
quirements in quantity. 

We may tearn a lot by visiting the 
fair. You that have never visited a 
fair have no idea as to the educa- 
tional features of it. You will see 
agricultural exhibits that you did not 
think ‘wonld grow in your county, and 
you will see products better than you 
have ever grown. You will see the 
best of livestock, the different breeds 
of cattle, hogs and poultry, and above 
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all you are likely to be induced (if 
you are a progressive farmer) to buy 








some improved seed from the pro- 
ducts that you see or some registered 
livestock, or pure-bred poultry. 
C. S. HARKEY. 
Matthews, N.C. — 








100 Barrels Irish Potatoes Per Acre 


Me: B. H. Thompson, of Aurora, N. 
C, recently sent The Progressive 
Farmer a barrel of superb Irish pota- 


the barrel. In a letter Mr. Thompson 
Says: 

“My crop of thirty acres averaged 
‘one hundred barrels per acre. Best 
acre, 130 barrels. This with an ex- 
tremely dry season. The success of 
this crop was due to reading The 
Progressive Farmer. My land was 
broken ten inches deep with plenty of 
vegetation turned under, The aver- 
age crop in this community with shal- 
low plowing and no vegetable matter, 
averaged about fifty barrels per acre. 

“In my opinion, if the last Legisla- 
ture had bought 10,000 copies of The 
Progressive Farmer or some other: 
good.farm paper and compelled them 
to have been read in public schools, 
instead of paying the expense of in- 
vestigating~the difficulties between 


Abernathy and Judge Carter, the ani 


payers would have been paid one hun- 
dred times better.” 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 











United ae Department of Agriculture, 
C.—Farmers’ Bulletin No 
673, Sotgetther Practice in Rice Growing; 

Farmers’ Bulletin. No, 676, Hard Clover 
Seed and Its Treatment in Hulling; 

Reprinted from the Yearbook for 1914: 
Clean Water and How to Get It on the 
Farm; Selection of Household BEquipment; 
Economy of Farm Drainage; Nematodes 
(Round Werms) and Their. Relationships; 
The Egg and Poultry Demonstration Car 
EH in Reducing Our $50,000,000 Waste in 

seg. 

Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn 
—Press Bulletin No. 
Weevil Control 

Nerth Carelina Experiment Station, Ba- 
leigh, N. C.—Circular No. 24, Soy Bean Pas- 
tures for Hogs; 

Circular No, 25, Feeding the Sow and the 
Suckling Pigs. 

Arizona FE Station, Tucson, Art- 
zona.—Timely Hints for Farmers, No, 108, 
Milo Maize Versus Combined Rations for 
Swine; 

Timely Hints for Farmers, No, 110, aitarticl 
as an Orehard Cover Crop. A 


Ohio Experiment Station, Wooster, Obio.— 
Butietin 280, Some Important Animal Par- 
asites Affecting Livesteck; 
Bulletin 284, Rations for Growing and Fat- 
tening Roasters and Capons. 
New Werk Experiment Station, Géemeva, 
N. Wa—-Bulletin No, 897, Lime-Sulphur In- 
jurious te Potatoes; 
Cireular No. 39, Alfalfa on Land Not 
Naturally adapted to That Crop. 


, > Ala. 
78, Chain Drag for Boli 


Experiment Stetion, New 
N. 3.—Circuler 42, Spraying and 
Dusting White Potatoes; 

Cireular No. 48, Mea@ows and Pastures; 
Cireular No. 44, Common Diseases of Ap- 
ples, Pears, and Quineces; 
Cireular. 45, Common Diseases of the 

Peach, Plum and Cherry; 

Circular. 46, The Hessian Fly. 
Grewn in Mississippi Semetintion, Spetnes 
Miss.—-Anoual Report Secretary 

Treasurer, H. E. iahsaslon 
Indiama Experiment Station, Lafayette, 
Ind.—Bulletian No, 178, Cattle ge Bul- 
letin No. 179, Sheep Feeding; 


and 
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DAVIS’ 100 % PURE PAINT soarg 
above them all in quality and powilaritys 
Ask your dealer or write 


The H. B. DAVIS CO., Baltimore, Md, 
for information. 





oives nana 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 
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and Columbia, S. ¢, 
Adéress Nearest Point. 








LATE SEED . 
POTATOES 
IMPROVED PEACH BLOW, 
$2.25 per 10-peck bag. 
GREEN MOUNTAINS, 
$2.59 per 10-peck bag. | 


Splendid stock, all kept im cold storage 
to main tain bigh gemnination. 











po od wing <= En vine farrowed May 
males, ales, $12.50, two. 
@ each for prompt orders. comune 





When writing to 
your advertisement in 





Circular No. 
50, ‘The Creamery and Testers’ License Law. 


Farmer. 














































































arator or using an inferior ma- 
chine to put off the purchase of 
a De Laval Cream Separator in 
the summer months. 


GREAT AS ARE THE ADVAN- 

s of the De Laval over all 

other separators, as well as over 

. ny gravity setting system, at 

every season of the year, they 

are even greater during the 

‘ mid-summer season than at any 
other time. ; 


weather conditions occasion 
hone butter-fat losses with 
setting and render it 

cult to maintain qual- 
ity of product with any gravity 
system or unsanitary separator, 
while, moreover, the quantity 
“of milk is usually greatest, and 
any loss in either quantity or 
quality of product means more. 


THEN THERE IS THE GREAT 
saving in time and labor with 
» the simple, easy running, easily 


[nor WEATHER | 


THIS IS BECAUSE HOT 







the season a 





SEPARATOR 


saves most over 
any other separator 
or skimming system 


IT’S A GREAT MISTAKE FOR 
any dairy farmer without a sep- 


_ Cleaned, large capacity De Laval. 
machinesover allother methods 
or separators, which naturally 
counts for most at this time of 
the year. 


HENCE THE GREAT MISTAKE 
of putting off the purchase of a 
De Laval Cream Separator in 
summer; whether you already 
have a poor machine or none at 
all, and every dairy farmer 
should. keep in mind net only 
that a De Laval will pay. for it- 
self. by. next spring. but may, if 
desired, be bought on such lib- 
eral terms as to actually save its - 
own cost while being paid for. 


EVERY CLAIM THUS MADE IS 
subject to easy demonstration, 
and every De Laval local ageut 
is glad of the opportunity to 
prove these claims to you, in 
your own dairy, without cost 
or obligation on your part. 


IF YOU DON’T KNOW. THE 
nearest De Laval agent please 
simply write the nearest main 
office as below. 


165 Broadway, New York 


The De Laval eons ER copper gy Mi 


$0,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


A 
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‘Appleton Silo Filler will do. its efficiency and economy in — 
use, its positive safeguards ina breakdowns and its extra long 
lifes the pleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible 
basis on which to choose a silo filler, 

Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; impossible to pull out: 
ESE CR SY OE 

_ Positive frictionless self feed table runs on chilled iron rollers. One 
lever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt drives | 





Silo Filler 


Z po gg pn we to minimum use of power for any feed values of crope: oseribes 
é Lowdown, cut-undér frame; easy to handle, - alltypes ofsilos,how built,ete.; 
ie aoe details showing 4 sizes. ful {ull of sliage and silo re For 
Appleton Manufacturing Co., 437 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. real value. 


Guaranteed to do more and . 
better work with less power | 


_ than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions, That 
tee is based on what ee tests have proved that the 
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SILO FILLING MACHINERY 
Especially Designed for Gas Engine 


fat thn ihe ne ete et and 0% 
Gua alag in ufr ag ee 


which .permits of more 
silo. 


Power 

















RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
‘TIONS THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will giad- 


i special club on any papers you 


one money order—and it’s ali 





-When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 

— you as hc Brags go in The Progres- 
e Farmer, gua’ on the reliabilit 

3 ‘all advertising it carries. . f 
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MORE ABOUT CREAM ROUTES 

Read This Article Showing How They 
Work and Get Your Neighbors In- 
terested 


OGPERATION is the keynote of 

every successful: business. It is 

the chief essential to economical 
production and distribution. No man- 
ufacturing enterprise can thrive with- 
out the best codperation of its sister 
industries and the hearty support of 
its employees. This same principle 
has proven to be just as important in 
successful farming as in any other 
business. 

Until within the last three or four 
years the bulk of the surplus butter 
of. this state was made’ on the farms 
and exchanged for groceries at the 
country store. The average price re- 
ceived "per pound ranged from 15 to 
20 cents, due to poor quality, unat- 
tractive package; and an irregular 
supply. Such prices will not cover 
the cost of production if recéived at 
the farmer’s door, but when the cost 
of delivery is added they make the 
growth of the dairy business impossi- 
ble. 

About five years ago the first cream 
routes were organized in this state. 
Since then their number has grown 
until they are almost as numerous as 
mail routes in some sections of the 
state. On these routes the cream is 
collected by one man and delivered to 
the creamery where it is manufactur- 
ed into butter with machinery under 
the supervision of an expert. This 
system is not only convenient but it 
furnishes a stable market for any 
quantity of cream the year round. It 
relieves the dairyman of the laborious 
and expensive work of making and 
marketing his butter and, at the same 
time, insures a standard high grade 
product. By this system of coopera- 
tive marketing the cost of delivery is 
also very much reduced. 


Three Ways of Collecting Cream 


HERE are three ways by which 
cream may be -gotten to the 
creamery or shipping point. 

1. A man may be employed to col- 
lect. all the cream regularly, each 
farmer paying his proportional part 
of the expense according to the 
amount of butterfat that he sells. 

2. The farmers in a community 
may take turns in delivery of their 
cream. 

3. Each farmer may deliver his 
own cream. 

The first method is operated on the 
same principle of the mail route, and 
requires at least 40 cows to make it 
self-supporting. One man at regular 
intervals collects the cream and de- 
livers it to the creanfery or nearest 
shipping point. Each lot when col- 
lected is weighed, sampled and a re- 
ceipt given the farmer of the weight. 
The samples and a copy of the 
weights \go along with the cream to 
the creamery where they are used in 
determining the amount of butter fat 
delivered. 

When it is not possible for the haul- 
er to deliver direct to the creamery, 
the cream can be taken to the nearest 
railroad station and shipped by ex- 
press. 

‘Most all creameries pay for butter 
fat on a delivered basis, and in sec- 
tions where there is not sufficient 
cream to pay a hauler for collecting 
and it is convenient for the farmers to 
take turns in delivering it themselves, 
they will receive a little more per 
pound for their fat. 

When there is not enough cream to 
pay for collecting each day it can be 
collected three times a week in the 
summer and twice in the winter. In 
practicing this method the milk and 
cream must be handled in the most 
cleanly manner possible. The cream 
should -be cooled immediately after 
separating and placed in a good cool 
place, free from dust. and -odors, 
Warm cream should not be mixed 
with cold ‘cream, for ‘it will cause the 
mass to sour more quickly. Cream 


should be stirred with a ladle at least 
twice each day. This will cause it to 
ripen uniformly and enable the hauler 
to get a more reliable sample. 

To sell cream it is necessary to pur= 
chase a separator, which. expense 
need not keep any farmer out of 
the dairy business. A number of sep- 
arator companies. are now selling 
their: machines on the installment 
plan, which enables the cows to. pay 
for it themselves. By separating the 
milk from four to five good cows the 
machine will save enough butter fat 
to pay for itself in a year, to say 
nothing of the convenience and time 
saved in handling the milk, 

The growth of the dairy industry in 
sections where cream routes have 
been organized is sufficient evidence 
of their success. As a result of 18 
months’ development of cream routes 
in Iredell County, the output of butter 
fat has increased from 3,000-to 19,000 
pounds per month. -The same growth 
has taken place in other sections of 
the state. Farmers readily go into 
dairy farming where there is a good 
stable market for their product, for 
they realize the importance of keep- 
ing more cattle to improve their soils. 

J. W. AREY. 
“Office of Dairy Farming Investi- 
gations, West Raleigh, N. C: 





The South Is Raising More Hogs 


HE Cotton Belt states report a . 


considerable increase in number 
of hogs these last four years, except 


. Missouri and Oklahoma which suf- 


fered losses of 5 and 23 per cent re- 
spectively; and Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee which gained only 3, 
6, and 8 per cent in the order named. 

South Carolina, Alabama, and Tex- 
as gained 23 per cent each, while 
North Carolina heads the list with a 
24 per cent increase. 

All told, our net increase+in hogs 
in the South during the last four 
years was 1,834,000. The South can 
raise pork when necessity pinches. 

Nevertheless on the first of Janu- 


‘ary 1915, we had 358,000 fewer hogs in 


North Carolina than in 1860. Our pop- 
ulation increased two and a third 
times over during these 55 years; but 
our supply of home-raised pork has 
suffered a decrease. 

Our forefathers believed in full 
smoke houses, and they were wiser 
than we in this matter. There is not 
likely ever again to be a time when 
we can buy meat of any kind more 
cheaply than we can raise it at home. 
—Prof. E. C. Branson. 





How Livestock Helps Solve the 
Labor Problem 


ARMERS. complain for about 

three to six months in the year of 
the great difficulty of securing labor. 
There are six months in the year in 
which, as farming is conducted now 
on most farms, they can find no em- 
ployment for men even at board 
wages.. No man can live in these 
days by .working six months in the 
year, and the farmer should not ex- 


pect to get efficient help for six. 


months when he can. not give the 
man work: for the other half of the 
year. 

Manifestly, there is no. way of solv- 
ing this problem except. by recon- 
structing our farming operations so 
that the farmer who needs labor can 
employ it the year around. This in- 
volves going. in the livestock busi- 
hess; or to put it in another way, the 
farmer should regard himself as both 
a producer and a manufacturer. His 
business during the summer should 
be producing raw material, and in the 
winter manufacturing it into. such 
condensed products as beef and pork, 
besides making butter or milk -or 
cream all the year around.—Wallace’s 
Farmer. 





; Beggar—“T 

month,’ 
Dyspeptic—“*You haven’ t missed much, It’s 

the same old taste.’’—-San Francisco Star, 
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MORE THAN HALF OF NORTH 
CAROLINA TICK-FREE 


ons 


With Adequate Funds the Entire § 


State Should Be Made Tick-free in 
Three-or Four Years 


T THE end of 1914 more ‘than half 
of the state of North Carolina 


had been: released from the cattle 


tick quarantine, says a statement just 
issued by the United: States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and since then 
the counties of Harnett, Cumberland, 
Wayne, Greene, and Lenoir have been 
freed. Last year was also the first 
year in which the counties appropri- 
ated money for this purpose, the total 
being $4,605, 

It is predicted that if adequate 
funds are obtained, North Carolina 
should be entirely free from ticks in 
from three to four years. The North 


Carolina Supreme Court has already 


ruled that cattle cannot be moved or 
allowed to stray over the quarantine 
line even in the free-range territory. 
This enables the local authorities to 
control as much territory as is need- 
ed.from time to time, and has proved 
of great advantage in the work, 

The Federal Government is prohib- 
ited by law from building dipping 
vats or supplying dipping materials 
except for experimental purposes. 
The Federal inspectors, however, are 
active in demonstration and educa- 
tional work, and the codperation be- 
tween them and the state authorities 
is declared to be most satisfactory in 
every respect. If more money were 
available, however, the work would 
be more rapid and effective. 

As a financial proposition, the 
value of tick eradication has already 
been demonstrated beyond doubt. 
The hide alone of a ticky animal is, 
on the average, worth $1.26 less than 
that of a tick-free cow. As it has 
been calculated that it costs approx? 
imately 50 cents to -free each cow 
from tick’, there is a profit in this re- 
spect ‘Alone of 76 cents. The ldss in 
value of the hide, however, is only 
one, and not even the most import- 
ant, of the many kinds of losses caus- 
Some: time ago the 


representative stock- 
breeding farmers a series of ques- 
tions on the effect of tick eradication 
in their neighborhood. These replies 
show that in the opinion. of the men 
most vitally interested cattle gained 
in weight from 11 to 23 per cent, the 
average being 19.14, and the average 
milk production increased nearly 
one-fourth of the total yield. More- 
over, the loss’ from Texas fever, 
which 1s directly due to the tick, is 
entirely stopped in tick-freed terri- 
tory and it is, therefore, possible to 
bring in pure-bred stock for breeding 
purposes. 


As one man wrote from Warren 
County: “Prior to 1911, I lost from 10 
to 40 cattle annually out of a herd of 
100. Since I have been free of the 
tick I haven't lost one from any dis- 
ease.” Another man from Johnston 
County said that it was worth $5 a 
head to him to be rid of ticks. “I 
have lost yearly,” he said, “about $200 
on account of the ticks.” 





350 PIGS ON ONE FARM 
More Evidence of Progress in the 
Cotton Country—Good Wheat 
Yields Made and Tractors at Work 


#_SITOR Wiggins of the Laurinburg 
Exchange made a trip through 
Scotland County recently. Here is 
what he has to say about two of the 
many evidences of progressive farm- 
ing that he saw: 

‘Mr Rod McLean owns one of the 
ideal smali farms of Scotland County, 
and is plowing with a mammoth trac- 
tor plow, turning up acres of soil with 
the same ease and rapidity that he 
has been used to plowing a round. 


He not only uses his tractor for plow- 
ing, but has harvested his large grain 
crop with his power, has threshed his 
Owh grain and proposes to thresh 
that of his neighborhood, and when 








the plowing and threshing season nt 
overt, Mr. McLean expects to-operate 
a saw mill with ‘it. ; 








“Mr. McLean, like almost every 
farmer. -in Scotland County, ~ has 
grown this year a good acreage of 
small grain, and the foolish idea that 
we cannot successfully grow wheat in 
Scotland County has been proven a 
mistake. From a two-acre field, and 
this was not all he had p’ inted, Mr. 
McLean told the writer he gathered. 
76 bushels of the finest wheat, a yield 


istered and guaranteed. 


Allen S. Edclen, Owner 


KENTUCKY ‘SADDLE HORSES 


Stallions, 25% off; mares and geldings, 10% off. Oppor- 
tunity to buy at your own price for 30 days. Stock reg- 
Write for literature or come. 


GLENWORTH sie 














of 38 bushels to the acre. : 


“Then at Mr. H. W. McLaurin’s, 
we saw a sight that has never before | 
been ‘known. to exist in Scotland] 
County—more~ than 350 pigs. His 
home place looks just like you imag-. 


te 





ine the express office in ‘Pigs is Pigs’ 
looked to the author of that amusing 
story. Mr. McLaurin. ships these 
porkers in and is raising them for 
sale. 

“The sights we saw on that after- 
noon’s trip looked more like pictures 
in some farm journal of scenes taken 
from the farms of the great West 
than the all-cotton country that Scot- 
land and practically all the Cotton 
Belt of the South is noted for.” 





Creamery a Success in Mooresville 
a WE remember it, the people of 


Mooresville had considerable dif- |. 


ficulty in enlisting sufficient interest 
and capital to insure the establish- 
ment of the codperative creamery at 
that place. But it was established 
and began business last January. It 
has now achieved almost as great a 
success as has been scored by the Ca- 
tawba County Creamery ataHickory, 
which institution has been the cream- 
ery imspiration for all this. part of 
North Carolina. -In a letter to The 
Statesville Sentinel, Mr. G. E. Dull 
says. the Mooresville creamery. had 
turned out 60,000 pounds of butter up 
to. May 15. The disbursement for 
butterfat, mainly among the neigh- 
boring farmers, were $2,000 in Janu- 
ary, $2,800 in February, $3,900 in 
March and $4,600 in April, a pro- 
gressive increase that argues pros- 
perity for the Mooresville creamery 
and the farmers who supply the milk. 
The only thing necessary to make a 
creamery pay is good management 
and the Mooresville institution mani- 
festly has that—Charlotte Observer, 





Florida to Eradicate Ticks 


N HIS recent message to the Flor- 

ida Legislature, Governor Tram- 
mell said: “One of the large indus- 
tries of this state is cattle raising, 
and we have the possibilities for 
making Florida the greatest cattle 
and stock raising state east of the 
Mississippi River. 
cattle industry is the cow tick. To 
eradicate this pest some effort has 
been made by the Federal Govern- 
ment and also by our state through 
the State Board of Health. It is my 
opinion, however, that more extend- 
ed efforts should be made, and to this 
end, I recommend that an appropri- 
ation ot $15,000 be annualiy appropri- 
ated to carry on a campaign for cow 
tick extermination.’ 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ 
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BERKSHIRES . 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier $rd. cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 

his dam sold for $1,500. 
aemewe Baron Duke, the Gent = soegecagge Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago. 1910. 
Offspring of.either Boar for wales at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale 


See ee ee ee 


ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of. 








rvi from $20. Breeding and 
ality eee ae bear Tune see 


Elkton, Md. 


pats 


ELKTON N FARM, 














Select bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
four months old. ORDER TODAY. 
WINDY HEIGHTS 
BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc-Jerseys: fred: caleteria ted; ree- 
istered and 


guaranteed. 20% cut for next 30 days, 
or until we sell 50. Better get yours 


litters by mature sows. 
. W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C, 
1 Boars 
Duroc-Jerseys 4), So. one 
of the best in America. Prices right. Pedi- 
grees sent wi over. anim: 
LESLIE D. KLINE 
Stephens City, v 
MONTROSE FARM 














'F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 
oO. I. C. HOGS 








Poland China and : 
Mammoth Black Hogs 
‘Poland China 4 to 6 months old, 
Mammoth Blacks 8 weeks old, . 
Now Ready at Great Bargains. 

Order early to get choice. e 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N. C. 


















GUERNSEYS 





A GUERNSEY BULL isa sure way 


Xo increase your —. Grade up your 
eth bi pita bred Guernsey 
Bull end you yh capa at Results. 
Send for free literature. 


Guernsey Catite Club, 





HOLSTEINS 








HOLSTEINS 


We have for sale a number of the sons of 2 ‘ 
Pontiac Alcartra 2nd the eee i 


Qnd, 
Artman’s $50,000 Holstein t 


- Registry cows with hea 
pn 8 re, by all oda ee waa 
tn re have had good ones 


Johnson Bible College, §} 
Drencasetesmree Heights, Tenn, 
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ELKTON FARM, Elkton, M@. 
HEREFORDS 
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er Brothers, Eminence, Kentucky. 

JERSEYS 2 ge 

OAKWOOD FARM | 

Breeder of Jersey 

Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C, 

















PURE-BRED 0.1. C. PIGS of the 
peed ee eye I er om gee 


< the-old pigs. 40 head to sel- 
goitromm. Write for description. 


W. 1. OWEN, R 2, Sedierd City, Va. 
O. KL. C’s. Pure bred pigs of the best breeding’ 


Won nearly one-half in value of prizes 
of ali exhibitors of hogs combined at County Fair 1914. 








TAMWORTHS 

















Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., Sept. 7-8. 

National Farmers’ Union, Omaha, Neb., 
Sept. 7-9. 

National Farmers’ Congress, Sept. 28- 
Oct. 1, 


Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Bir- 


mingham, Ala., August 18-19. 
North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, West 
Raleigh, August 24-26, 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Freder- 
icksburg, Va., Sept, 7-8. 
Alabama Farmers’ Short Course, 
Ala., July 31-August 6. 


Auburn, 





—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuntd service boars, all ages. English, » Cane: 


American bred y 600 t 
ib: Champion sow sired by #80 to 1190 ib, Grand 
Champion bears. winning 
a So the South. Won 218 gn 
21 champions, grand champions and 5 trophy 


cups at eigat +E in 1913. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 

’ bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. for coves for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals o! forsale. 
STOCK FAR 




















There has been much said about the de- | 


crease in cotton acreage. I think a 20 per 
cent deerease in this section is expected, I 
don’t plant more than five acres te thu horse. 
My main crop is sweet potatoes, I raised 
“190 bushels last year on one and one-fourth 
acres and it not especially fertilized.—G,. F. 
Redden, Armuchee, Ga. 


|D. 5. LYBROOK, Mgr. BR. 1, N.C, 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


POLAND. CHINA PIGS 
From. Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 











SHORTHORNS : 4 
SHORTHORN CATTLE 
Watch Sar oun Sherthaess at the Fairs. Write 

for prices on what you want, e 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Team, 


SHEEP 
very fine registered 


FOR SALE 4 Sassea fae anata 
woaied aleve. Eases hae dete 
Eugene Transou, 


HORSES $e ae 


Saddle Horses 




















want. 
THE COOK FARMS, Ser 36, Candee, Bi: 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH .US 
ae 

Our clubs save you money, We will gladly 
po orn @ special club en any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one money order—and it’s al 
attended to. 








¥. &, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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TART the creamery business right—on the co- 

Operative plan with patronage dividends. 
Creameries and cream routes are starting up all 
over the South and deserve everybody’s encour- 
agement. But their good results will be doubled 
if they are operated on the true codperative plan. 





EEING that there is indeed no excuse for one 

ugly farm or home in all the land of Dixie, fet 
us now resolve that there shall be more paint, 
more whitewash, more flowers; fewer swayback 
fences and crippled gates, fewer gullies, and- fewer 
spotted, ragged, turned-out patches to mar the 
beauty of our open fields. 





ECENTLY Judge Walter Malone, of Memphis, 

Tennessee, died. He will be longest remem- 
bered for his inspiring, optimistic poem, “Oppor- 
tunity,” written in reply to the famous sonnet with 
the same title by John James Ingalls, of Kansas. 
Ingalls’ sonnet begins with the lines, “Master of 
human destinies am I,” and ends, “I answer ‘not 
and I return no more.” Judge Malone’s reply, 
which has recently been highly praised by Wm. J. 
Bryan, is given on page 12 this week. 





N INTERESTING occasior scheduled for next 
October is the celebration of the one hundreth 
anniversary of the organization of the “Pendle- 
ton Farmers’ Society,” of Pendleton, S.C. Pendle- 
~ ton is near Clemson College and it was a commit- 
tee of this Farmers’ Society which began investi- 
gating the need for an agricultural school as far 
back as 1866, Mr. Clemson beinga member of the 
mmittee. Col. J. C. Stribling is President, Rev. W. 

. Mills, Vice-President, and Prof. J. N. Harper, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the committee which is 
working up plans for the celebration in October. 





HE argument for the silo has probably never 

been more effectively summarized than by Mr. 
John W. Robinson in a recent issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer: 


“It is more important to have a silo on the 
farm than a corn crib, because in a crib you 
have only 60 per cent of the feed value of the 
corn stalk, while in the silo you have 100 per 
cent of the corn plant, and much less labor in 
harvesting.” 


That one sentence pretty nearly tells the. whole 
story. Ask your demonStration agent about silo 
building. 





PROPOS of our editorials urging everybody to 
take the typhoid vaccination treatment, we 
note what a friend of ours, an Adjutant-General in 
one of our Southern States, has to say on the sub- 
ject: 


“Last year there were about 1,700 officers 
and enlisted men in our State Guard who took 
this anti-typhoid treatment, and not one of 
them had the fever, There were a few who did 
not take the treatment—who would not take 
it—and the result was that several of them 
took the disease that summer ‘and a number 
died; while not one of the 1,700 vaccinated had 
a symptom.” 


This statement is in keeping with general experi- 
ence. Don’t wait until typhoid invades your home 
and carries one or more loved ones to the grave. 
Better have the whole family vaccinated now. 





EALTH statistics indicate that North Carolina 

has a death rate from typhoid féver three 
times as large as the average in the United States 
and over eight times that of Vermont. Let other 
counties follow the good example of Northampton, 
of which the Roanoke-Chowan Times says: 


“The Northampton Board of Commissione 
has not appointed an all-time health officer, 
‘but it has taken a long step forward in making 
provision for the free vaccination of alf the 
people of the county against typhoid fever, 
who wish to be vaccinated. A year ago ty- 


phoid vaccination cost in this county $5. for 
éach vaccination. Later the charge was -re- 
duced to $2.50. Now it is to be absolutely free 
to all. The cost to the county will not exceed 

’ $400, an infinitesimal amount compared with 
the good it will-do.” 


The Duty of Farm Papers Also 


HILE we are saying on the next page that 

it is the duty of the agricultural school or 

agricultural department to make its field of 

service as broad as the farmers’ needs, let us make 

it plain that exactly the same thing is true of farm 
papers. : 

No farm paper does its duty by the men who 





_support it unless it is everlastingly interested not 


only in better methods of producing crops, but also 
in such subjects as cheaper methods of buying and 
wiser methods of crop marketing; the abolition 
of the crop lien and extortionate “time prices” 
and the substitution of a wiser system of rural 
economy and rural credits; the improvement of 
the social and moral conditions on the farm; 
checking the growth of tenancy and the menace of 
absentee landlordism; an earnest study of the 
moral and social perils of the Negro problem-in 
our rural sections, etc, etc. Of course, when a 
paper begins to speak out on these live-issue prob- 
lems, it is sure to rub somebody the wrong way, it 
is sure to make some enemies, but unless it has 
the courage to deal with every one of these vitally 
important problems, it does not deserve the sup- 
port and patronage of the men it professes to 
serve, : 

It is high time indeed to demand that agri- 
cultural colleges, agricultural departments and 
agricultural papers alike shall pursue no pussy- 
footed policy, but shall boldly speak and fight for 
the farmer’s interests in every one of the four 
broad fields.enumerated by President Butterfield. 


Are Your Farm Implements Under Shelter? 


HE breaking plows, the harrows, the planters 

and many other implements used about the 

farm have largely finished their work for this 
season, and one of the most useful economy meas- 
ures that can be put into practice right now is to 
see that they are perfectly housed and cared for. 
Attention to such matters marks the good farmer, 
and inattention to them shows a carelessness that 
is sure to be reflected in.a run-down farm and de- 
creased profits. 

Depreciation is the biggest expense connected 
with nearly all farm implements, and the wise 
farmer will see that it is held down to a minimum. 
We have known farmers who have used grain 
binders-ten or a dozen years and that are still in 
good condition; on the other hand, we have seen 
other farmers buy a machine almost identically 
the same and put it on the junk heap in three 
years’ time. In the first instance the machine was 
carefully handled while in the field, and as soon as 
its work was done it was carefully cleaned up and 
overhauled, all broken parts repaired, and care- 
fully housed in a dry shed. In the second case the 
farmer’s binder went to pieces because lost or 
broken parts were never attended to and because 
its only shelter from June till June again was a 
spreading oak in front of the house. 

Nor is this all. We have seen high-priced 
threshing machines, mowers and rakes, breaking 
plows, in fact, every kind of implement used about 
the farm, fying out; season after season, with ap- 
parently never a thought given to the hard dollars 
they cost. Look to these things, Brother Farmer, 
and look to them now. It’s a dollars-and-cents, 
bread-and-meat proposition. 


Read, and Then Put Your Knowledge to 
Work 


a! 

NDER the heading, “Excuses for Lazy Brains,” 
we published last week a thoughtful article 
from Mr. Wm. A. Lawton, of South Carolina. 

in. speaking of the indifference to progress on the 








part of many folks, Mr. Lawton says: 


“Our country sections are full of just such 
folks—men who could be worth so much more 


THE P SIVE FAR ; 
to- thei communities, their families, their 
churches, and to themselves if they would only 
‘let the light come in’.” | 
And he is right. Splendid as has been the South’s 

progress in recent years and hopeful as the future 
is for greater things, there still remaim’in every. 
community those who refuse to “let the light come 
in,”’—those whose mental laziness and indifference 
lead them to deride as worthless “theory” the 
priceless knowledge gathered by the wisest men 
of all ages and all lands. 

Don’t let us ever forget that one of the greatest 
blessings that can come to any one is the desire’ 
for accurate knowledge—for truth—and the par- 
ent or the teacher that can cultivate in the child 
habits of thought that will demand the fullest 
measure of knowledge about any problem affect- 
ing our daily lives will be imparting the truest 
kind of education and culture. But we musn’t_ 
stop with merely knowing things; -for in doing 
them,'in wise thought backed by aggressive, posi- 
tive action, die progress and success: We may 
know that typhoid and malaria are carried by 
flies and mosquitoes; but, knowing these truths, 
are they of any value to us if we allow flies and 
mosquitoes to continue to breed on our prémises, 
leave our houses unscreened, and from their in- 
fection contract diseases that mean doctors’ bills,. 
suffering and death? 

Give us more light, everywhere; and then give 
us the vigorous action that will take facts and in- 
corporate them into our daily lives, that we may 
live better and be better. 


The Week on the Farm 


OME excellent ideas for our young folks—and 

for older folks, too—are contained in the are 

ticles by Mr. Barton and Mrs. McKimmon on 
our Young People’s ‘Page this week. Read these 
carefully, and then get your boy and girl inter- 
ested, too, 





* # ® 
Sometimes we think one of the things to which 

we Southern: farm folks devote too little attention 

is the matter of making the home grounds pretty 

and attractive. All over the South flowers and — 
grass and trees grow in the greatest profusion, 

and there are endless opportunities for making: 
beautiful our surroundings. Be sure to read our 

front page article on this subject, and then make 

up your mind that another year you will help 

mother in putting flowers and grass and trailing 

vines where there is now possibly only barren 


ugliness. 
* * * 


This month and next there are to be held in 
nearly every state in Progressive Farmer terri- 
tory farmers’ institutes and short courses, and 
we hope as many of our readers as possibly can 
are arranging to attend. It is coming’ to be seen, 
too, that no farmers’ institute program is com- 
plete unless a part of it is devoted to a discussion 
of the problems of our farm women and the boys 
and girls. If this is not the case in your state, 
you ought to take the matter up with your state 
agricultural college and ask that this year wome- 
en’s work and boys’ and girls’ work be discussed. 
Then arrange for the ane family to go. 

x * 


In these parlous times’ of war and rumots of 
war there’s just’ one safe, certain. plan for the 
Southern farmer, and that is to live at home. Cot- 
ton is down $9.50 a bale. from the high level reach- 
ed about. May 1, but with a promise of the biggest 
corn crop ever grown, with plenty of hogs, chick- 
ens and milk cows, the farmer of foresight’ is 
firmly entrenched for just as long a siege as may 
be. Aré you so prepared? 


A Thought for the Week 
"Ps privileged classes of mankind have no con- 





science on the subject of their privilege. His- 

tory does not adduce one instancé’in which a 
nobility or even a monopoly, intrenched in prece- 
dent and custom, has ever voluntarily made resti- 
tution to society of the rights of which she had 
been despoiled. The iron jaws which clasp the mar- 
row bone of privilege never relax until. they are 
broken.—Ridpath’s History of the World. 
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see, to speak at the Summer School of the 

South there, and I cannot refrain from taking 
this page this. time to set down some impréssions 
and some incidents of the trip. 

East Tennessee, beautiful at all times, is espe- 
cially beautiful about the first of July whene the 
gold of the newly harvested wheat fields mingles 
with the dark green of the forests and the grow- 
i iag crops. It must have been just such a hill coun- 
& try that Stevenson had in mind-when he wrote of— 

“The highlands, the country places, 

Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young, fair maidens quiet eyes.” 
Certainly East Tennessee, with its beautiful moun- 
tains and foothills, its rivers and pastures, its 
flocks and herds, is a land to love. It is also a 
wide-awake. country agriculturally, and one can 
hardly turn without running up against some 
demonstration agent, corn club agent; canning 
club agent, or at least some enthusiastic stockman. 

Especially stockmen. One not only sees a goodly 
number (for the South at least) of. cattle and 
; horses and hogs, but they are of better type than 
ost Southern livestock. As a matter of fact, 
: farmers nowhere will take much interest in live- 
stock until they begin to have animals whose 
blood and breeding they = talk about with pride. 


| AST week I went over to Knoxville, Tennes- 
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: A Successful Wenon Farmer 
A ROUND Knoxville one of the interesting 


things is the number of women who are 
doing good farming. Mrs. Chas. S. Simms, 

who took me to see some: of their achievements, 
herself took the short course in agriculture at the 
Tennessee Agricultural College (which is a part 
of the University of Tennéssee located at Knox- 
ville) and is eager to get out to a farm of her own. 
Out through a long avenue of trees, planted 
years ago as an approach to the beautiful. home 
on the hilltop—and how wise is the man who 
plants a grove or avenue of beautiful trees to en- 
rich the lives of those who come after him—out 


of Mrs. H. H. Galbraith, whose herd of. seventy 
registered Jerseys is justly famous. Mrs, Galbraith 
js a .city-bred woman, and when her husband, 
who was and still is a successful city business 
man, prevailed upon her to go out into the coun- 
try, she frankly says that for months she was just 
about as miserable as any society woman in such 
a new environment would naturally be. But be- 
fore long her interest began to broaden; she be- 
gan to feel the appeal of a life of activity and use- 
fulness as opposed to a life consisting only of a 
round of social functions in the city. She got in- 
terested in the dairy and began to buy pretty Jer- 
sey calves that were about to be sold 


through such a long avenue we went to the home © 


worth on a single day just prior to Thanksgiving; 
while yet another woman near Knoxville, a widow, 
began farming after she was sixty years old, hav- 
ifig never before had any practical experience in 


- Managing a farm though she had lived with her 


husband on a farm before moving to town. And 
she is making a success of her farming, although 
she took charge of the place after her sons had- 
failed to make it pay and she had had to borrow 
mortiey to pay the taxes on it! 

Somebody says that women get so much exper- 
ience in managing their husbands (in addition to 
their natural ability as managers) that they simply 
know how to deal with labor. Anyhow it’s rather 
astonishing to see how many women do succeed 
on the farm when they take hold of ome. At a 
place I visited not long ago I was told that the best 
managed and most succéssful dairy in the com- 
munity was run by a woman I met there, and my 
friends told me of another woman nearby whose 
husband had stayed in debt all the time only to 
find when he got sick two or three years ago, that 
his wife took hold and pulled the farm out of debt 
for the first time in years and years! 

All this, let me make haste to say, is not written 
te encourage our men-folk to practice the doctrine 
any more than they are already doing, of “Let the 
women do the work.” I shall be glad, however, if 
these suggestions do lead our farmer-men to think 
a littke more about making the farm a_genuine co- 
partnership, getting in every case the benefit of 
the wife’s judgment, interest and enthusiasm—and 
then not dissolving the co-partnership the minute 
the crops are sold and the money comes in. Let 
the co-partnership extend to spending as well as 
producing. 

Sometime ago I wrote an editorial, “Make a 
Partner of That Boy of Yours.”” Iam not sure but 
‘that I should first have written’on “Make a Part- 
ner of That Wife of Yours.” 

a 


Duty of State Colleges and Universities 


NE of the gratifying things we encounter 
nearly everywhere we find a group of educa- 
tors is the frank recognition of the fact that 

education has not been practical enough in the 
past, and that instead of compelling the 95 
per cent of the pupils who don’t go to college to 
be hacked and hewed on the Procrustean bed of 
the 5 per cent who do go,. the thing to do is fo 
acknowledge that in education as well as in gov- 
ernment the ideal should be “the greatest good to 
the greatest. number.” It is also time, as we 
pointed out in our Educational Edition, to compel 
our “state-supported colleges and universities to 
get away from the autocratic and pharisaical 
policy of giving a student credit upon entering for 


studies 
ing industrial subjects.’ 





in. practically or. ould line but exctad- 






We were very giad to have a talk while in Kneox- 
ville with Dr. Charles Lee Raper, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolia, whose enlightened attitude — 
upon this sttbject is a prophecy of the new era in — 
education. Says Dr. Raper: 


“Por nearly 15 years I have advocated that 
our State University stand for excellent ser- 
vice to all the people to the full extent of its 
opportunities and its ability; that its own © 
courses be as practical as possible; that it give 
important credits to the practical courses pur-_ 
sued in the high school; that it place the same 
premium upon an excefient high school course 
in agriculture, domestic science, or industrial 
mechanics, as it does upon a course in history, 
Latin, or mathematics, I have done this in- 
spite of’the fact that I was trained after the 
old ideal of Greek, Latin, and mathematics, 
and that I taught Greek for one year and Latm _ 
for five. For an equally long time I have be~ * 
lieved that our public high school should be 
primarily for the development of the everyday 
life of its community, rather than;as it has for 
so long been, for the training of a few students 
who go on to yes pe? 


A Duty of ‘heldina wtitrebagaees Oe: 
leges and Schools 
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UCH then for the broader vision needed 7 
by “our general colleges and universities. But | 
let us also admit that our agricultural schools 
‘and colleges need a broader vision—such a com- 
prehensive view as President Butterfield of Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Colfege sets forth on this 
page under the heading “Four Fields of Rural Pro- 
gress.”. It cannot be too emphatically insisted 
upon, as he says, that if we are to develop country 
life we must give attention to four things: (1) im- 
proved farm practice, or better methods of cultiva- — 
tion and soil care; (2) better farm management, or — 
wiser business methods on the farm itself; (3) _ 
commercial agriculture, or better business meth- ~ 
ods in buying what the farmer needs and im sell- 
ing what he has to sell; and (4) rural sociology, or 
making farming satisfying as a life as well as 
profitabie as a business. : 

Now when most of our agricultural colleges and 
schools were established and when most of our 
departments of agriculture were established, they 
were not expected to do much except with the 
first two propositions—and not much, in fact, with — 
farm management. The care of crops afid soils 
and stock about exhausted their range of agricul 
tural vision. 

Latterly, however, they have begun to give 
increased attention to farm management, and they 
are just now being shoved—by the imperious de- 
mands of the farmers—into giving attention to 
marketing also. An agricultural. department .or 
agricultural college without an adequately sup- 

ported division of markets is now an 





for veal, and put them on her pas- 
tures, Next she bought some famous 
Jersey sires and_began to build up a 
herd. Now she has some of the finest 
q Jerseys shown at the Tennessee fairs, 
a she feels all the pride a Kentucky 
= stockman or English lord could feel 
3 in her blue ribbons and the beautiful 
animals that win them, while the 
business direction of her dairy is a 
ce, source alike of profit and enjoyment. 
i: Of course she reads The Progressive 
a Farmer and advertises in it; nor does 
her interest in dairy and herd inter- 
fere with her duties as wife and 
mother and the management of her 
beautiful and interesting home.  _ 
Talk about “the durable satisfac- 
tions of life”! One doesn’t have to be 
with Mrs. Galbraith long to see how 
‘ much more satisfaction a cultured 
and naturally capable woman must 
get out of life, how much more genu- 
ine self-respect she must have, and 
how much more respect and admir- 
ation others must have for her when 
she has as her chief concern not the 
: meaningless bridge parties and social 
gz functions and social jealousies that 
BS make up life for so many of her class 
in the city, but rather the doing of 
something “useful and doing it so su- 
- perbly well as to make that doing a 
fine art. ; 


ot 
“Make a Partner of That Wife 


of Yours” 


NOTHER woman farmer I heard 
of near Knoxville makes a spe- 
cialty of celery growing and- 

from her small truék farm sold $1,000 
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together. 


THE FOUR FIELDS OF RURAL PROGRESS 


heer are four main fields for development in agriculture: The first has 
to do with the improvement of the practice of farming as a productive 
enterprise. It involves the more effective use of the soil; the adaptation of 
crops to soils and other physical conditions; the improvement of plants and 
animals; the better use of power; more adequate protection against diseases 
and pests. 
The second phase of agricultural development is the improvement of farm 
management. Good farm practice and good farm management ought to go 
But farm management introduces additional problems, such as the 
type and sort of farm; the proper rotation of crops; a better farm lay-out and 
* equipment; a more effective use of capital, labor, machinery, and power; 
greater skill in preparation for market; more accurate records and accounts; 
the best means of te-investing profits, 
The third field of development in agriculture is fhe betterment of the meth- 
ods of distributing food products, and calls for better means of purchase and 
sale, of marketing and exchange. A primary need is greater ease in securing 
adequate farming capital, which can come only through a proper system of ag- 
ricultural credit. The farmer should beable to purchase his supplies to greater 
advantage—buying at wholesale instead of at retail. There should be devel- 
oped a standardizing of farm products; an ability to hold back the product to 
avoid glut; better means of transportation; 
farmer can more nearly sell at retail instead of at wholesale. The possibility 
of utilizing the collective method instead of the individual method of purchase 
and sale is a prime consideration in this field. ‘ 
There is a fourth phase of the problem of improving our agriculture, which 
comprises the life of the farm people as they work and live together in a com- 
munity. Their interests, their intelligence, their social life, their morals, are all 
issues of interest. This last, or community side, of rural improvement is the 
field of Rural Sociology in its narrower sense. Broadly speaking, Rural Soci- 
ology may well include a rather general consideration of all phases of the farm 
question, for the reason that in the last analysis the purpose of all these forms 
of improvement is the highest welfare of the people as human beings. 
—Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


and the machinery by which the 



























anomaly, and if our Progressive 
Farmer readers in any state have had 
to put up with such lack of service 
on the part of their college or de- 
partment, we hope they will proceed 
to stir up such a demand for reform — 
‘as will lead to fruits meet for repent- 
ance, More than that, every college 
and department should give ample at- 
tention to rural sociology. The prob- 
lem of developing rural community 
life, of developing a satisfying social 
life in country districts, is-one of the 
most serious that confronts us. Make 
farming just as profitable as you 
please, but unless you have a satisfy- 
ing social life, farm-owners are likely 
to do what they have done in Ilowa— - 
retire to town om rént momey and 
leave the farm to tenants. 

It is certamty good to see how 
niuch attention the Summer School of 
the South is giving to rural economies 
and sociology, under the enthusiastic 
direction of Prof. Harry Clark, and 
every state agricultural department 
should do likewise. 


GARDENS REDUCE THE HIGH 
COST OF LIVING 

The ole folks keep a sayin’ that Nvin’s get- 
tin’ high, 

That wheat an’ ic is goin’ up, an’ mon- 

ey’s gettin’ shy; 

That you must min’ your spendin’, never 
buy what you can raise, 

An’ *tend the pigs and dairy cows, an’ keep 
the hens what lays, 

Aw’ you nrust grow a lot o’ things, not jist 
depen’ on cotton, 

*"N’en you will have some stuff to sell when — 
war makes prices rott’n. 

'N’ put @ G-R-B-A-T BIG GARDEN in, 
An’ min’ what you’resabout, 

Er the HARD TIMBS ‘ll git you ‘: 

Bt you 
Don't " 
Watch 
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Out! —E. HB. Battomb. 
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Don't Tolerate Flies in Your House 


TOU know, don’t you, that flies 
carry the-germs of typhoid fever, 
second summer trouble, consumption, 
diarrhoea, etc? Well, they do. If 
they simply carried them it would not 
be so bad, but they drop them and do 
fearful damage. 


‘mans going over.to England and 
dropping bombs on innocent persons. 
It is nothing to the horror with which 
we should see flies dropping small 
but more effective disease bombs on 
undefended babies, women and men. 
Where the bomb Aills ten the flies 
kill thousands. -Poor as you may be, 
you can afford $5 for fly prevention 
more than you can afford to mort- 
gage your farm for sickness. 

The fly makes about 50 specks a 
day, most of them being liquid and 
invisible. Many authorities believe 
there is more danger from disease 
germs that pass through the fly’s 
bédy than from those that. are car- 
ried on legs and wings. Screen the 
front and back porch and every door 
and window. Fly traps are easy to 
make, and cost but a few cents. Ask 


pone 


We read with horror of the Ger-- 





paper, and go to.the meeting of the 
farm women at Raleigh, August :24-27. 
It will cost you little more than rail- 
way fare. Both men.and women are 
to be taken care of at A. & M. Col- 
lege. Beds are free and meals 25 
cents each. Believe me, the profit will 
be greater than the expense. 





How to Make Baking Powder 


LIKE to make my own baking pow- 

der, but everyone keeps telling me 
that the store kind is best. Is it, and 
if not how can I make-it?” 

As to whether or not home-made 
baking powder is best, I cannot say; 
it depends on the quality of that 
which you buy. The very best. bak- 
ing powder on the market is probably 
better than home-made, because 
there is better machinery for mixing 
and sifting the ingredients. 

A very good baking powder is made 
by sifting one.cup cream of tartar 
with orie-half cupful of baking soda 
and four tablespoons,of. corn starch. 
This is to be sifted’ 12 times—12 times, 
remember, no less. The corn starch 
is for the purpose of keeping all par- 





HEY do me wrong who say I come no 
more, 
When once I knock and fail. to find 
you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight 
and win, 


Wail not for precious chances passed 
away, 
Weep not for golden ages on- 
wane! 
Bach. night I burn the records of the 
da: 


the 


At Gharies every soul is born again. 
Laugh like a boy at splendors that have 


spe 
To Pvanished joys be blind and deaf 
and dumb 
My judgments’ seal.the dead past with 
its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come, 


Though deep in mire wring not your 
hands and weep, 





OPPORTUNITY 


I lend my arm to all who say, “‘I can!"’ 

No shamefaced outcast ever sank so 
deep 

-But yet might rise and be again a 
man! 


Dost’ thou behold 
aghast? 
Dost. reel from righteous retribution’s 
blow? 
Then: turn from blotted archives of the 


thy lost youth all 


past : 
‘And. find the future’s pages white as 
snow. - ; 


Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from 
thy. spell; 
Art thou a sinner? 
given; 
Each. morning gives thee wings to flee 
from hell, 
Each night a star. to guide thy feet 
to heaven, 


Sin may be for- 


—wWalter Malone, 








us how to do it. Make two or three 
fly swatters for every room. 

. Keep the garbage covered until fed 
to the pigs or spread on the farin. 

Do not let manure accumulate un- 
less you can give it care. 

Flies seldom travel over quarter of 
a mile, so are bred on your own place. 

A teaspoon of formaldehyde in a 
pint of water and set in shallow sau- 
cers on sheltered portions of the 
porch or barn will kill many flies. 

Burn pyrethrum powder in a room, 
sweep the flies up and burn them be- 
fore they revive. 

A home-made sticky fly paper is 
made by boiling two pounds of resin 
in a pint of castor oil until the resin 
is dissolved.. Spread some of this on 
heavy paper as needed. 





Important Meetings for Farm Women 


HE Texas farm women are. to 

have a State Assembly at Austin, 
Texas, July 28 to August 2. It is to 
be hoped that every one who can at- 
tend this meeting will do so. 

Two of its sessions are to be held 
in Austin and the concluding sessions 
at College Station the first of the fol- 
lowing week, during the Texas Farm- 
ers’ Congress“ This alone insures a 
feast of good things to you—you wo- 
men of the Lone Star State. 

Mrs. Van Dorn Horbert, President 
of the International Congress of 
Farm Women, has promised to be 
there, as has also the President of the 
Oklahoma branch. There is a bare 
possibility of the Editor of this page 
being there. 

Write to Mrs. Benigna G. Kalb, 
Box 797, Houston, Texas, and she will 
tell you the details of the splendid 
program. 

Please, every’ woman of. North Car-’ 





olina, read the program in this week’s 


ticles afloat and preventing them 
getting together and giving off their 
gas before you wish them to do so. 





Questions About Canning 


AN corn and beans be canned to- 

gether? Yes indeed, 

Can corn be saved if cut and scrap- 
ed? Yes it can be dried or canned. 

Do you regard the boiling of fruit 
by three: cookings- superior to the 
process of doing: the whole boiling at 
one time? If so, why? 

Yes, the three-day method is bet- 
ter for some vegetables, in fact is the 
only one by which corn, beans, peas, 
and the other vegetables that contain 
proteids can be kept when canned 
without a special type of canner. , 

Tomatoes, peaches, and some ber- 
ries are kept by one day’s cooking, 
but the bacteria that feed on peas, 
corn, meat, etc., are of sturdier stuff 
and refuse to die so easily. 

The first quarter or half fiour’s 
cooking in the bottles before sealing 
is for the purpose of letting the con- 
tents expand. The following first 
day’s cooking is to kill the bacteria 
that cause decay. This kills the 
germ but not the little seed, egg, or 
“spore,” as it is called. By the next 
day these will have sprouted, hatch- 
ed, or developed into active life. The 
second day’s cooking is to kill them. 
The third day’s cooking is just to 
take care of any stray bacteria that 
may be especially tenacious of life. 

This method is not as much trouble 
as it seems; in’ fact,.it is: much easier 
than the messy process of standing 
over a hot stove, pouring scalding 
stuff into bottles and handling them 
while they are like molten lead. Ev- 
erything is hard the first time. Try 
some young tender snaps by this 
method and see, 


‘cents, the price of-the ice. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Ice Cream a Wholesome Food 
ES, good home-made ice cream is 
now recognized as a ‘good food. 
And why not? It contains’ an abund- 
ance of nourishment in a very good 
form. 

The white of eggs, and curd of milk 
gives us proteid to build up the body, 
the sugar yields its store of energy, 
the fryit has its juices rich in mineral 
matter to cool the blood and promote 
cell growth, and the cream has an 
abundance of fat. 

Suppose, just as a matter of inter- 

est, we work out the food value of an 
average dish of ‘home-made ice 
cream: 
% + milk (310 Calories per T.)... 77% CG 
% YD. eggs (700 Calories per Mh.)... 87% C. 
4 ™. sugar (1,860 Calories per Th.) 465 
% 


Th. cream -(865 Calories’ per tb.) .216 
Th. fruit (200 Calories per Tb.).. 25 Cc 


ounces ice cream Cc, 


Of course the nourishment of the 
dish depends on the'size of it. 

Nine eggs, a pound, contain only 700 
calories, and they are one of our best 
foods. 

But: you say: “Isn’t that cold bad 
for little Mary’s stomach?” —Yeq ‘if 
she gobbles jt down. But did you 
ever try to eat ice cream fast? You 
get a pain over your eye and up the 
side of your face that bids: you pause. 
I suppose you could. overdo good 
home-made ice cream, but you are, 
not likely to do so. 
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Clean Lace Yokes With Soap, Water 
and Brush 


] LIKE white lace and net yokes in 
my dresses,” says “Little Miss 
Ruffles,” but they get so dirty and it 
costs to send to town and get them 
cleaned. How do others keep theirs 
clean?” 

Fold'‘a towel several times and lay 
it across your knees. Lay the white 
yoke on this. Now scrub this gently, 
but firmly, with an old tooth-brush © 
or fine bristle nail« brush, that has 
been dipped in a strong suds made of 
hot water and Ivory soap. If you 
must use cold water, use Fels Naptha 
soap. Any other soap that makes a 
thick lather and does not spread 
moisture is good. Clean one spot, 
pat it dry, fold the towel to a clean 
portion, and start on another spot. 

Another very good cleaner is«mag- 
nesia. Buy a 10-cent brick of it at the 
druggists. When you take off your 
dress rub the brick over any. soiled 
portion. Fold it away and shake or 
brush out the magnesia in a few days. 

If the whole waist or dress is dirty, 
soak it in a covered bowl of gasoline 
over night. Keep it away from house 
or barn. Next morning rub it gently 
with the hands. If very dirty, rinse 
in another bowl of gasoline. Hang-.in 
the open breeze out of doors to dry. 
Never let a fire or match come near 
it or the gas from it. 





A Little Story in Economy 


HIS is a true story in false econ- 

omy. A farmer drove into Ral- 
eigh and brought his four children, 
The mother had asked him to take 
home some ice to make ice cream. 
Accordingly he drove to the ice fac- 
tory and bought 150 pounds. When 
they asked him 50 cents for it he said 
the price was too high, and refused 
it, 

As he drove away the children cried 
in their disappointment. ~He said: 
“Never mind, Pll take you up town 
and get some ice cream,” which he 
did. Five dishes at 10 cents make 50 
If he had 
used his head, he would have given 
the children, as well as the mother, 
several dishes of ice cream, and cool-. 
ed many other foods, all with the 
same half-dollar. Moral: Ice cream 
is cheaper and better if made at 
home. 





FAREWELL 


He—Then you are not interested in my 
welfare? . 

She—-No; tut if the two syNables were 
transposed I’d not only be interested but en- 
thusiastic.—Boston Transcript. 





Save your papers «nd get a binder, 
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Fruit Usually Setved'as First Course’ 
| at Breakfast ois 
LEASE tell me how to serve fruit. 

. Should the sugar be put in- before 
carrying to the table or passed 
around with the cream? -And should 
you take away all of the used plates 
before bringing in. the fruit dessert? 

The. usual» method of serving the 
fruit at breakfast time is to have it 
served. and-on the table waiting. It 
may either be put in a sauce dish or 
in one of those tall glasses that are 
being used now.’ Sugar and cream | 
are passed: later. 

When fruit is. used for dinner or 
supper, as dessert, it is customary to 
remove everything from the table ex- 
cept .the flowers and spoons or-forks. 
If. it is: simply a,.home’ dinner, it -is 


customary. ‘to cleave the bread and|’ 


butter plates, if bread and butter are 
to be eaten with the fruit; as is often 
desired with: huckleberries, cherries, 
etc. If, however, peaches, canned 
pears, etc., are to be served, all the 
plates: are usually .taken and other 
clean plates substituted. If. you are 
to have cake and it is cut. at the table, 
the pile of plates* is usually: placed 
before the one who cuts. the cake, the 
plate being passed with the piece of 
cake on it. The fruit is served by the 
hostess into the smatler dishes and 
passed to the guests or family..Cream 
and sugar are: passed, and each per- 
son helps herself to much or little as 
suits the taste, 





Let Every Woman Feel That She 
Does Earn Money 


{The following letter will set many a wo- 
man thinking and give her an added respect 
for her services and interest in their value. 
—Editor.] 


| THINK it would be a great thing if 
you could convince farm women 
that they do make money. Take eggs, 
for example. Say she gets seven eggs 
a-day throughout the entire year and 
gets one cent for each egg. That 
would be $25.55 for the year, and one 
could not put a. lower estimate. An 
important point is that whether sold, 
put under hens, or eaten, the value of 
$25.55 is still there, and is that much 
in the treasury. Say they kill 50 
chickens during the year. At 35 cents 
these would amount to $17.50. -The 
butter at 30 cents per pound would be 
$15.60, if only: one pound: per week 
were used. The milk would certainly 
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ON’T swelter over a hot 

coal stove this summer. 

The NEW. PERFEC- 
TION Oil Cookstove keeps your 













hod drudgery of the coal range. 


The NEW PERFEC- 
TION lights like gas, - 
regulates like gas, a 

and cooks like 
gas. It’s gas stove 









| MAKE THE KITCHEN LIVABLE 


Something new. 


kitchen cool and clean and does - 
away with all the ash-pan, coal- 
































comfort with kerosene oil. 


An oven that 
becomes a fireless cooker merely 
by pulling a damper. Ask your 
dealer to show you the NEW ~ 
PERFECTION No. 7, with 
fireless cooking oven; also the 


PERFECTION WATER 
HEATER. It. gives you 


yet leaves you inde- 
pendent of the hot, 





be one quart a day, which in value 
would be $36.40. The clabber, greatly 
prized for biscuit dough, wduRi be 
$15.60, counting it at 10 cents:a gal- 
lon, and three gallons per week; and 
just because it is free doesn’t take 
away its value or mean that much 
isn’t contributed to the funds of the 
family. 

‘Lumping all the housewife’s ‘duties 
(I use duties for lack of a more. ex- 
pressive word) into one and valuing 
it at 50 cents per day, her work would 
amount to $182.50... As everyone 
knows, no one except the mother 
could be made to work as she does, 
we'll unlump that. The cooking we'll 
put at $30 for the year, as I have 
known cooks to work for that. The 
washing and ironing, which a good 
many of them do, put at 35 cents a 
week, would mean $18.20 for the year. 

I do not kriow how to’ estimate the 
sewing. Suppose there are three chil- 
dren, and eachhas 23 different arti- 


cles made by the mother ‘during the: 


year. At 15 cents the garment, they 
would be $10.35. Bed and table linen, 
towels, her own clothes would cer- 
tainly bring it up to $15. .The -pre- 
served fruit at 25 cents the quart 
would certainly amount to $10. If she 
does the cooking herself, at least $25 
is saved, unicss the.cook is an excep- 
ticn. In doing the laundry work, by 
careful handling, the life and looks of 
garments are lengthened. It is hard 
to put this in dollars and cents, but it 
has a money value nevertheless. Let 
tis say she saves 25 cents a week (by 
saving I mean she earns it), it would 
amount to $13 for the year. 

Now I haven’t mentioned the sweep- 


ing, nor the nursing, nor ‘scrubbing, 


ior taking care of the sick, the milk- 









Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 









plenty of hot water, 
JON 





Use Aladdin Security Oil or Diamond White Oil 
to obtain best results in oil stoves, lamps and heaters 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 








































ing and care of milk and butter, 
smoking and caring for the meat, at- 
tention to egzs and chickens. I have 
mentioned only those duties which 
have at times been delegated to a 
servant. When we add all the 
amounts I have given, it will be 
$221.87. MRS. W. F. HARDING. 
Grifton, N. C. 





What Women Want to 
Know 


Answers to Inquiries 











THE SENSITIVE CHILD 


] WAS just considering. what to reply to 
“Pauline” when I read an article. in 
“American Motherhood” which answered it 
better than I, can, The letter says, “Why 
do you suppose one of my little -girls is not 
liked? Her brother and sister have many 
frieads and love school, but she is left out 
of games and has grown very sensitive.” 

Tne unpopular child is by no means a new 
problem, and these are always to be pitied 
for much of the happiness ‘of the child's 
life depends on her ability to make friends. 
Unfortunately, the mother is apt to add to 
the difficulty by giving it too much impor- 
tance and putting the child on the defen- 
sive by her very desire to help. 


The difficulty is apt to be in the one child 
rather than the many, Perhaps the fault 
is in your own words, “she is very inde- 
pendent and sensitive.”” These two traits 
indicate that she is self-conscious and self- 
centered... Children must learn to give and 
take. The popular child is the one who 
finds happiness in and with other children 
rather than through them. Don’t let her 
think of her wrongs, but ask her if she has 
treated other children right. Never’ allow 
yourself to criticise other children and help 
her to find thé good things in them, 

The great attainment in life is not to be 
loved but to Jove. Love given in fullest 
Measure will bring its rich reward and not 
the least of that reward that one will be 
loved when loving most. 

A practical suggestion for the mother of 
the. sensitive child is that she find if the 
child have no defects of sight or hearing 
which makes her unable to play her own 
part in them: 


HOW TO COOK RICE . 


“I find it very hard to cook rice. withou 
burning it. As I have to cook for about for- 
ty persons each meal I would like to know 
if there is some special vessel for it where it 
will not burn.” 


In institutional kitchens a number of 
methods are used where cooking is done on 
the ordinary stove, One is to place the rice 
in a high vessel with holes in the bottom, 
This is set over a pot of water that is kept 
boiling hard, thus steaming the rice. An- 
other method is to place the rice in muslin 
bags, allowing four times the space in each 
bag for swelling. Place a rack on the bot- 
tom or else suspend the bag. 


CHANGING THE KITCHEN PLANS 


8s..G. C. says her husband is going to 
change her. kitehen for her, cutting it up 
into a small kitchen, pantries, etc., 


wants it near her work table and has not 
room for it. 


If she had drawn me a little plan of the 
kitchen I might have’ suggested differently. 
However, a_very -good idea is to build a 
stationary bin, preferably with rounding bot- 
tom against the wall. Cover this with a 
hinged lid. It looks like a stationary wash 
tub and the top can be used as a work table. 
Do not let it come within six or more inches 
of the floor, to keep it free from water, bugs, 


ete. 
MAKING WINDOW SHADES 


“How can home-made window shades be 
made ?”’ 


I do not know. Those which are rolled up 
from the bottom and tted with a string are 
not satisfactory. I believe I would prefer to 
wait until I could buy some spring roller 
shades from a reliable merchant, as adver- 
tised in a reliable paper. If a shade is given 
care, a string at the bottom being used to 
draw it up and down and then the whole 
shade turned top for bottom when some- 
what worn, it will last many years. A plain 
shade of either dark green or cream usually 
gives:the best service. . 


FLEAS OB MITES IN THE BARNYARD 
OR HEN-HOUSE 


I know nothing very practical for getting 
rid of them in such an open space except to 
clear the yard and house of all litter, burn 
all ‘the nests and other breeding places for 
them, and then sprinkle the place well with 
a bucket of boiling water in which 25 cents 
worth of crude. carbolic acid has been dis- 
solved. It is death to the vermin. Have @ 
care that it is not the same to the hens. 
Did you see the article a few weeks ago 
about building bonfires for a few nights? 


sooty coal range. 










INVALID TABLE — 
A lady from Bast Tennessee says 
that invalid tables cost so much that I can- 
not buy one. How can I get one cheap? Jt 
would. be a comfort to my little invalid girl.” 


Could you not take a picture of an invalid ~ 


: “1 find 





table and then make one with the best 
material you have? Frequently there are * 
old-fashioned sewing machines. Ma- 


chine dealers are often glad to get rid of | 
them, If you can get one of these take out 
the treadle, lower wheel and top. Fit a 
ro ag oy coger Having an extension 
well as castors it should : 

very good substitute. =e 


MAKING RAIN COATS WEAR LONGER 


The life of the rain coats that men wear 
is so short that it is extravagant ‘to wear 
them, However, my husband must have 
one, because he is. not strong. Is thére no 
way to make them last longer? I shall be 
glad to have some one who has’ had éxper- 
jience answer this,” ‘ 


Always hang ‘such a coat on a coat han- 
ger instead of on a nail and by a ioop which 
will ruin any coat. If it be a cloth rain coat 
an occasional coat of oil will add to its ser- - 
vice, but not to its beauty. 

I have been told that it pays to wash rub- 


ber coats in milk once in a while. Ca T 
fancy, is the best preservative, bi f 


' BAKED FISH 


“I hada baked ‘fish with a sauce with 
Parsiey around it. Can you tell me how it 
was prepared ?’’ 

The fish was-probably stuffed with a regu- © 
lar chicken dressing, then baked in the even — 
and when placed on a hot platter, su a- 
ed with a sauce made as follows: 


Heat 2 level tablespoons butter, stir in it 
the same amount of flour, add a cup of 
milk and bring to boiling point. Add galt, 
pepper, a tablespoon and a half of 
minced parsley. Some people add a chopped 
hard-boiled egg. Sections of a lemon cut in 
eighths add to the beauty of the dish, 
when squeezed on the fish later, add to 
delicacy of its flavor. 


ONLY ONE PERSON SHOULD USE NAP- 






























































“Should napkins be washed before being 
used the second time?” 

Napkins should never be used the second 
time by another person. Of course, in a” 
family where each person has her napkin 
ring and there is no likelihood of f 
else getting her napkin, it is not nec Es 
te change them more than two or three 
times a week. 
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ELON COLLEGE - 


rth Wom er 


Aiway Ss. 


Carolina. For Both Men and 


Christian Character First 


- Character—Health—Culture—Scholarship—Beauty—Clean Athletics. 


2 = aoe , Rates. Delightful Deep 
, water,- A quarter 
No hazing. 
“Of all the colleges 3 have visited fn six years 


Location. Modern 
century witbout @ single case ef dnaaen i eee a oe Two gym- 
as faternational Ficia Bostonian Writes: 
nal Field Secretary ot Christian Endeavor, the spirit of Elon College seems to be 
Ratan ecoetonty ranges ho ssc Lehman. 
tulate Elon upon her sph 


A “en heist a meter ionpa ea 
Write Now for Catalog: an Information to Box 57. 


President W. A. HARPER, Elon College, North Carolina 
Enroliment Limited te Four Hundred. 


quite so prominen: th Eanes. | a fe, a spiritual attitude 














$99.00 Pays Board, Tuition in Department, Room Rent, Heat and Light 
for a Full Session of Nine Months at : 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland County mid the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. 

Mineral Water. No Malaria. Splendid Community. Honor students at 
Wake Forest, Trinity, Meredith, the University of N. C. and Leland Stanford 
University. One tri-state debator and two interstate debators among Piedmont 
beys in college last session. 

“Most heartily do I commend the school to all who have sons and daughters 
to educate.’’—Dr. Chas. E. Taylor, Wake Forest College, 

“One of the best preparatory schools in the State.’’—Cleveland Star. 

“It is the best and cheapest school im the State,.’’+-E, M. Koonce, Member of 
N. C. Legislature. 

“In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing 
better and more thorough educational work.’’—E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress. 

“The Young Men Who Have Come to the University from Piedmont High 
Sehool have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and 
satisfactory work.’’—Francis P. Venable, University of N. C. 

Fali term opens August 3d, For handsomely illustrated catalogue and book 
of views write to W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 











Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit, the Measure of Success’”’ 


A high- e Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or advanced c.ass in College and Uni- 

ity. Acoredi relations with University and leading Col- 
it that appeals to manliness and develops self- 
and healthful location in Piedmont, Carolina. 
k buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splen- 
did athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under $225. 
Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated catalog, 
sent free. Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 


Oldest Coeducational College in the State 


‘THOROUGH TRAINING HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
in Arte, Sciences, and 


Courses Music 
‘Ten Buildings with aii Sedeen Conveniences Ample Athletic Facilities 
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Prices Unusually Low Special Arrangement for Worthy Studeats 
for Catalog and further information address THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N.C. 
Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
eg ¢ drew 412 young men and women last 
iam ee counties in North Carolina, and and fom 


Zother States. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 
R. L. MOORE ite meee MARS — N. C 
THE NORTH CAROLINA 
College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 
| a men seeking to equip them- 

‘or practical life in Agriculture : 


an “tte allied branches: in Civil, 
and Mechanical Engineer- 





Industry, and in Agricultural 
Teaching will find excellent provision 
- for their chosen careers at the State’s 
This College fits 


year of 65 men; 767 students; 25 build- 
ings. Admirably equipped laborato- 
ries in each department. County ex- 
oa. at each county-seat on 


: 8 
a catalogue, write 
E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 
ig West Raleigh, N. C. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


ST. MARY’S 

An Episcopal School fer Girls ‘oung Women. 
Founded in isd s 

mn Sactudes two years of propataty 


The curricul 

sent ge courses are 
—— Art, Expression, Bosker 

voting 


work 
n in 


efficiency in 
social etiq: 
ease and grace, 


Very reasonable charges. Address for catalog 
REV. GEO. W. aay. Recter, St. Mary's School, 
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BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
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JULY 
Plans for a Neighborhood or Union 
How May We Best -Cotperate in’ Mar 
keting This Year's Crops? 
AUGUST 
Bn Methods of Harvesting Hay, Corn, 
eo Crops. 
‘or Sowing Clover, ao ote., 
and 4 tor Cotperative Purchase of Se ed. 
SEPTEMBER 
Hew May We Make Work Easier for 
Our Wives and Daughters? 
May We Impreve Our Local 
Schools, ‘or Help Grown-up Iliterates 
Learn to Read? 











THE MERCHANTS’ 
AGAIN 


Its Part in Promoting Low-priced 
Cotton and Debt Slavery—The Lien 
Giver Has No Protection Now but 
WeCan Regulate Landlord’s Charges 


HAT are you going to substit- 

ute for the crop-lien?” is a 
question most frequently ask- 

ed by the time merchant, and the 
question is sometimes accompanied 
by more or less 

demagoguery 

about “the welfare 

of the poor ten- 


CROP LIEN 


no other kind of 
“credit.” These pa- 
thetic appeals in 
favor of a contin- 
uation of legaliz- 
' ed exploitation 

MR. GREEN and gambling un- 
der the crop lien system for the es- 
pecial benefit of the “poor tenant,” 
who is being skinned and robbed, are 
usually so deceptive and hypocritical 
when you consider the intensely 
greedy and selfish motives behind 
them, that they become too disgusting 
to discuss at length. 

Who is it that wants the crop-lien 
system of gambling continued? If 
the proposed repeal of the merchants’ 
crop-lien were an inhuman and cruel 
proposition, wouldn’t you hear pro- 
tests coming from the pulpits, from 
organized social agencies. and from 
the press of the state? As a moral 
and economic proposition it has the 
support of practically every individual 
in the state who is a student of rural, 
social, moral and economic problems, 
as well as the agricultural press, the 
organized farmers, and other agen- 
cies that are working for better agri- 
cultural and rural life conditions. 


“What Will You Substitute?” 


f ba eciee who favor continuing the 
crop-lien law are those who have 
been occasionally winning at that 
sort of speculative game; and not- 
withstanding the threatened bank- 
ruptcy that now confronts many time- 
merchants who have been staking ev- 
erything they own, and more, in this 
legalized speculative scheme, some of 
these are even now opposed to re- 
moving the opportunity to “try their 
hands” again, after normal conditions 
return, and they are therefore oppos-~ 
ed to repeal of the crop-lien, under 
the pretense, of course, of having 
great love for their victims. When 
the. gambling instinct has been long 
cultivated it’s mighty hard to quit the 
game. 

An economic, social and moral 
wrong that has been fostered by 
law, under compromise with the hu- 
man conscience, for years and years 
can not be suddenly pulled out by the 
roots and complete working machin- 
ery for-a just and sane economic sys- 
tem immediately substituted. For this 
reason the advocates of repeal do not 
ask that the law shall become effec- 
tive immediately after its enactment. 
The only practical substitute for the 
crop-lien system is the planting of 





feed crops to furnish, right on the 


ant” who can mse: 


farm “at cost,” the “supplies” that 
have heretofore been imported into 
the state by time merchants. We may 
continue to sermonize on the import- 
ance of making the farm self-sup- 
porting under diversification, but 
there will be no general application 
of this.correct economic principle 
until diversification is made at least 
indirectly compulsory. 

The repeal of the merchants’ crop- 
lien law will tend to have this 
effect. Tenants, landlords and every- 
body will be given fair warning 
and ample time. Under the present 
abnormally low price of cotton, which 
is sure to continue below cost of pro- 
duction as long as the European war 
continues, the passage of a law that 
will indirectly cause the production 
of food products by tenants who have 
been planting practically all their 
acreage in cotton, is the best way in 
all this world to “help” the poor ten- 
ant, The only way to really help peo- 
ple is to teach them how to help 
themselves, and in this instance the 
lesson of self help will be learned and 
applied under no other condition ex- 
cept under imperative necessity. The 
conditions now confronting us in the 
South are peculiarly favorable for 
compulsory production of food pro- 
ducts for home consumption on the 
farms as far as it is practical to make 
it compulsory, and repeal of the mer- 
chants’ crop-lien is about as far as it 
is practical to go. 


Criticisms Answered 


@ IS not my purpose to refer to afl 
the minor criticisms made by apol- 
ogists for the merchants’ crop-lien, 
but the argument that an attempt is 
being made to put the crop-lien vic- 
tims in worse condition by removing 
“competition” and turffing them over 
to the unrestrained greed of resident. 
landlords, has been worked over- 
time by the small element of folks 
who want to retain the dear old mer- 
chants’ crop lien as their favorite “rue 
ral credit” system. 

To one acquainted with the provis- 
ions of a crop-lien, that suggested 
suppression of “competition” is indeed 
a huge joke. After the poor crop-lien 
victims “signs up,” along about the 
first of March, an agreement to turn 
over to the ownership of a time mer- 
chant all the “cotton, corn, shucks, 
fodder, potatoes, tobacco, and all oth< 
er products” that he intends to raise 
or cause to be raised, on a certain 
plantation during the year, isn’t it an 
interesting sight to watch that poor 
victim buy his supplies from his mas- 
ter under “competitive” conditions? 

In perhaps a majority of instances 
the unfortunate victim doesn’t even 
ask the price when he goes after his 
“supplies,” much fess make an ef- 
fort to buy under anything like com-< 
petitive conditions. He knows he 
must pay the price asked, for he has 
no other recourse. The only “compe- 
tition” that exists between the crop- 
lien merchants is in early spring, and 
this “competition” has nothing to do 
with prices, but represents merely a 
contest between lien merchants to see 
which will get the victim tied up first. 


Absentee Landlordism the Greatest 
Menace 


HERE has never been any compe- 
tition as to the prices to be charg- 
ed the pauper crop-lien victim, and so 
eager has been the scramble for more 
victims that in many-sections the time 
merchant has either bought large bod- 
ies of land or rented or leased farm 
lands so that he becomes both the ab- 
sentee landlord and merchant com- 
bined, and thus the crop-lien becomes 
intimately associated with that other 
curse, “absentee landlordism,” which 
is destined to be the biggest political 
issue in this state. 
Underlying our civilization there 
is no greater menace than absen¢ 
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tee landlordism. Not long ago in 
The Progressive Farmer, Mr. Francis 
D. Winston says: “In Bertie County 
we have the time merchant and ab- 
sentee landlord combined in one, In 
this county and in many others I have 


| personal knowledge of merchants in 


town who rent thousands of acres of 
land and then sub-let to hundreds of 
small tenants. Their only purpose is 
te create trade for the store. The 
statistics of land rented and sub- 
rented in this way would.startle you. 
Under this system the real landlord, 
the man who comes in-contact with 
the real renter, is the merchant.” 

In hundreds of other instances the 
absentee landlord is living a “retired” 
life in town. He gets the time mer- 
chant to make advances to his tenants 
at prices higher than his “conscience” 
will stand, and then he discounts the 
bills on the merchant’s books month- 
ly. As I have stated before, and will 
repeat again, I have personally ob- 
served that it is only in occasional in- 
stances that the resident landlord 
charges excessive time prices on sup- 
plies which he fufnishes his tenants. I 
know. hundreds of farmers - who 
charge their tenants on a basis of 
cash prices and make advances of 
cash without charging interest on the 
same. But to prevent. extortion as 
far as. possible, organized farmers 
have asked that a bill for repeal of 
the merchants’ crop-lien carry with it 
a provision that the landlord shall not 
make charges for advances at a price 
exceeding 10 per cent above the pre- 
vailing cashsprice of the commodities 
furnished, and that a memorandum of 
supplies advanced, showing prices, 
shall be furnished tenants. * And ‘if 
there is any better safeguard against 
extortion and injustice that can be in- 
corporated in the law it will be gladly 
accepted by those most interested in 
promoting this legislative and, eco- 
nomic reform. 2. Ss 


FORWARD MOVEMENTS IN 
CALDWELL 


The Farmers’ Union and Other Agen- 
cies Have Some Already Going and 
Bro. Coble Is Preaching Others 


INCE being appointed County Or- 

ganizer for the Farmers’ Union in 
Caldwell,we have organized two new 
Locals and re-organized two old ones, 
the new ones being Lenoir Local, and 
Gunpowder Local at:Sherrill’s School- 
house. We reorganized at Gamewell 
and Philadelphia Schoolhouse. I am 
expecting to organize another this 
week at Bushville Schoolhouse. 

At three of these Locals they el- 
ected a business agent. In so many 
things orders could be solicited in 
advance, the agent being furnished 
with $50 to $100 and by buying at 
wholesale prices, one thing at a time, 
for the whole community, a great sav- 
ing could be made. These business 
agents can cooperate in selling by 
the car-lot, as soon as our people 
learn the importance of having a 
standard uniform product in any line 
of produce. Rye, peas, sweet pota- 
toes and apples might be sold -in car- 
lots in this codperative way. 

Last summer we held a meeting 
looking toward the improvement of 
country life, with discussions as to. 
establishing creamery lines for deliv- 
ery to the Catawba Creamery Asso- 
Ciation at Hickory. A few days ago 
the proposed route was established 
from Lenoir to Hartland returning by 
way of Grassy Creek. Other sub- 
jects, such as public health, public 
school, and model country church, 
were discussed and Monday of this 
week an enthusiastic meeting — of 
farmers was held at the courthouse 
for the purpose of forming a live- 
stock association in Caldwell County. 
Mr. Goforth, the County Demonstra- 
tor, arranged for this meeting and his 
motto is, “A Creamery Route on Ev- 
ery Public Road in Caldwell County.” 
And when the people have learned 
the untold benefit to be derived from 
increased soil fertility, higher grade 
of stock, more pigs raised on the by- 
product of skimmed-milk, more win- 








. interest on that is $45,000,000 


' fencing, 


~ she 





ter-laying hens, more profit from us- 
ing idle waste lands for pastures, 
then instead of buying so much fer- 
tilizer they will buy cottonseed meal 
in car lots, feed it to stock and make 
a few acres rich. Every 10-acre corn- 
field ought to yield from 500, 750 to 
1,000 bushels of corn. If the farmers 
of North Carolina would save the 
$15,000,000 a year spent for fertilizer, 
for 50 years or more, an endowment 
fund sufficient to support the whole 
farming population of the state would 
be secured. Fifty years at $15,000,000 
a year és -$750,000,000, and 6 per cent 


The ‘interest. in creamery lines is 
growing. The livestock association 


was formed agd we hope they will } 


adopt a good dairy line of stock. Ev- 
ery now and then on a Sunday even- 
ing we see a neighbor boy with a 
young lady carrying two full pails of 
milk and they both look as if they 
cared not for a separator. 

We want the sweet potato growers 
in Caldwell County to organize. Be- 
fore the growers in Catawba County 
organized they received from 40 to 60 
cents, occasionally 75 cents, for 
sweet potatoes. Since becoming or- 
ganized they are in touch with the 
city markets, and by making ship- 
ments in car lots they receive 75 cents 
to $1 per bushel for their entire crop. 

Caldwell County ought also to wake 
up and build a Farmers’ Union ware- 
house and buy cottonseed meal, wire 
buggies, plows, harness, 
drills, harrows, rakes, etc., ete. by 
the car lot as Iredell County is doing, 
the business agent for the Union to 
buy supplies from the county for the 
Local in wholesale lots at reasonable 
prices. They say that in this county 
agents have sold ranges for $87 that 
should be bought for $40. We need in 
the county a strong country building 
and loan association by means of 
which the surplus cash could be used 
to help the poorgman own his own 
farm. This building and toan idea is 
one of the finest institutions any town 
has ever inaugurated, and with the 
proceeds from the sales of cream, 
eggs, etc., it could also be successfully 
applied to the country. 

It takes something to back up this 
coéperative idea in all its phases. A 
cooperative laundry ought to be es- 
tablished in each county seat having 
creamery lines coming into it. The 
drudgery of the farm woman should 
be considered. As I think of some of 
our mothers a-few years ago in the 
harvest field until 10 or 11 o’clock 
binding the sheaves, then in the heat 
of the day stopping to cook the din- 
ner, and returning to the fields in the 
afternoon, I can scarcely refrain from 
shedding tears. As I think of. how 
such hard over-work has shortened 
the lives of many of our farm women; 
of how many people are. having too 
lazy a time while others are having 
to work too hard, I want to ask you, 
Brother Farmer, to do this one thing 
for your wife—build her a summer 
cook room and remove her from the 
heat of the hot summer months while 
is cooking the meals for the 
family. A lady belonging to my 
charge has such a cook room adjoin- 
ing her regular cook room. This 
summer room has a roof and floor 
with latticed sides, the openings being 
about two inches square for the heat 
to escape through. Such a cook room 
as this would help so many tired 
nerves to revive during the heat of 
the summer. T..3. <OSts, 
Chaplain North Carolina State Farm- 

ers’ Union. 

Lenoir, N. C. 





I just want to congratulate you on 
the excellent work you are doing in 
your advocacy of race segregation. 
The Negro and absentee landlordism, 
in my Opinion, are two of the worst 
evils affecting rural life today. Prac- 
tically all of the land around me is 
owned by a few men and rented, 
principally to Negro tenants: This 


makes codperation almost impossi- 
ble, for who wishes to—or can—codp- 
erate with a Negro?—J. C. f., Frank- 
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. Asheville, Black Mountain, Mt. Airy, 


0. F. YORK, ™*“ 





Southern Railway | 


Low Round Trip Summer Tourist Tickets Now on Sale to 
“THE LAND OF THE SKY” 


- Asheville, Waynesville, Toxaway, Hendersonville, Brevard, 
Hot Spring and All Other Western North Carolina Points 


Spend your vacation in the cool mountains of Western North Caro- 
lina. Week End and Sunday Excursion round trip tickets on sale to 


various other mountain and seashore resorts. For illustrated booklets, 
complete detailed information, ask your agent, or communicate with 


AGENT. \ RALEIGH, N. C. 


Morehead City, Wilmington and 
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coming out before you start. 


North Birmingham 
Dept. 10, 





el Double the Value 


Half the feed value of corn is in the 
feed 


head of stock a silo will pay you handso 


North Birmingham 
Hollow Tile Silo 


costs less than any other type of permanent silo. It is wind-proof, 
fire-proof, =e - and acid-proof, and keeps sil condi- 
perfec 


Our book tells all about silos. Send for a free copy today. 


Your Crops 


stalks, ua can 
ead of stock, aed PA any 
aveasilo. If you have _ or more 
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— in place—you know just how you are 


Fire Brick & Proofing Company, 


NORTH BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











Rid Your Stock of the Fly Pest 
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Gover 
decreased 





and tormented by ticks and other 
working value. Horses and mules do far less work and 


mosquitos, ticks, ete, Splendid for treatment of 
backs, galls, scratches, chafing, etc. Don’t wait, get ot it 
oday from your dealer. 
ttion cheerfully sent on request. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
_Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington; N. C. 


prove stock when annoyed by flies 
in vitality as to show positive Pai se 


orc pc 


Price 26c. Further informa- 
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you want. If your dealer does Soop y 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by — 


BROTHERS, inc. 





WINSTON - SALEM, Ni. 6. 








Our Educational Directory 








| Robe. H. Wright, President, 





East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State School to:train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every energy is 
directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach: Fall term begins 
September 21, 1915. For catalogue and other information address 
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Greenville, N. C. 
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SALEM, VA. 
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free catalogue illustrated circular, address 
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For U.S. Meat In 
Men 2e2ss= 
S. Field Service; 


U.S, Army Veterinarians, etc. Graduates are eli- 
gible to examinations for such tions, Fine 
ties for Practica, 

. S. Government 


811 Market 8t. 


‘RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
waar @ special club on any papers you may 
wisa, 

One letter, one. money order—and it's all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

































._ «Steam . Engines. DeLoach. Mfg. 





(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this .department 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina,. Fiorida 
. ‘and in ‘this style type, at 
the rate of 4 eents a word, each inser- 
tion, . advertisement to appear once, 
gend 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, numfer or initial (including each 
word, number or initial name and 
address) counts as a separate word.. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted .without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would: cost- you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for cumissedl ‘editions made 
known on application. ~~ 


 [|___ MACHINERY 


For Sale—8 H.P. International gasoline 
engine. P. J. Dozier, Crewe, Va., Route 1, 
Box 65. 


For Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 
harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
“manufacturers. Answer, Box 12, Charlotte, 
’ North Carolina, : 


Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Corn Miils, Wa- 
ster Wheels, Hay Presses, Kerosene - and 
Cé., Box 























537, Atlanta, Ga. 


Don’t get your copy to 


gpa 
‘o insure insertion 
you wan your advertisement te 





Everybody who ‘hes Dingege cred to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
in The Progressive Farmer. Our guarantee back of your advertisement 
Write. us for sng song enclosing references. . 
us one day and expect to see it in print the next. In re- 
cent years we have had oa omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on ac- 
count of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been 


a ea OP SOE: SETS AES ey Seer ee oe 
appear. 


t helps bring 








_GUERNSEYS : 
Registered Guernseys—Bulls, cows, heifers. 
J. P. Pletcher, Fletcher, N. C. ‘ 
HEREFORDS 
Registered Hereford Bulls and Heifers— 
Ail ages. Best breeding.. Jarman Farm, 
‘Porterdale, Ga. 














JERSEYS . 


Two Fresh Cows—Grade Jersey; good 

ones; cheap. W. EB. Mudgett, Mebane, N. €. 

Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly-bred bull 

calves for sale. Prices. reasonable, Tae 5 
Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 
POLLED DURHAMS 


Polled Durhams—Bargains. G. T. Yagel, 
Chase City, Va, - 

SHEEP AND GOATS . 

Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 


and bred ewes, Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va. 























DOGS 


Pedigreed Collie Pups. 
Herndon, Va. 


For Sale—Trained Pointer dog. 
Padgett, Bostic, N. C. 





M. K. Stroud, 





R L. 





For Sale—Two 80-saw Smith Cotton Gins. 
“One of them in good condition and one -in 
‘fair condition. One self-tramping, friction 
drive, Lumus press in perfect repair. Used 
3 years. One 35 H.P. engine and 40 H.P. 
boiler in perfect repair. -Apply to, Wake 
Forest Foundry Co., Wake Forest, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED 





~ Pure- bred | Collie Puppies — Country bred, 
Beautiful heads. E. H, Chamberlain, The 
Oaks, Fairfax, Va. 


Wanted—1 pair registered English Setter 
puppies, no akin, good pedigree. J. W, Con- 
ner, Jr., Finleyson, Ga. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


‘Yearlings Wanted—At 3% cents pound, 
Write J. E. Willis, Clio, 8. C. j 














geen arog good men to travel. Good 
job; good pay. , Address Box 5, Lawndale, 
i North” Carolina, 








For Sale—Registered Red Polled Bull—lIn 
his prime for service, Also Berkshires boar, 
2 years old. W. H. Pharr, Charlotte, N. C., 
Route 1, 





I Desire an Immediate Corr d 
with two. girls who know how to can fruit 
and vegetables, and who wish to go off to 
school in September. J. M. Rhodes, Little- 
ton, N. C, 


Farm meron wos Oda Fellows’ Orphan- 
age, Goldsboro, N. C., to take charge August 
ist, One who feels that he can handle boys 
successully. 
EY Leff, Wagner, Supt. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 








Only married man considered, . 


| POULTRY AND EG6S | 


For Sale—Selected Seed Peas—All. sound 
and clean. “Mixed peas, $1.50 per bushel; 
Iron peas, $1.75 per bushel; f.o.b. W.-H. 
Franks, Warthen, Ga, ; 





CANS. 


For Sale—Choice. Budded Paper Shell Pe- 
can Trees—Fifty cents each. Order direct; 
catalog free. ‘Empire Pecan Company, Par- 
rott, Georgia. 


Grafter Paper Shell Pecan Trees- Havens 
Success, Stewart and Pabst varieties. 2 to 
3 feet 60c; 3 to 4 feet 75c; 4 to 6 feet 90c 
each, Liberal reduction made for large or- 
ders. Order now. Dantzler Lumber Co., 
Gulfport, Miss. 


ee 


POTATOES 


Potato Plants—75e per 1,000; Nancy Halis 
and Catawba Yams. R. H. Yoder, Hickory, 
North Carolina, 


Sweet Potato Plants—Southern Queens and 
Catawba Yams; best yielders; best quality. 
$1 thousand, Orders filled promptly. lLes- 
He, Bolick, Conover, N. C, 


Hand Sorted, Small, Mature Seed Potatoes 
for planting whole... Bliss, Triumph, Peer- 
less, and Cobblers. Treated with formalin 
r+ appapa $2 bushel. J. C. Stetson, Bond, 

83. 


We can. furnish you good Irish. Cobbler, 
Green Mountain or Peachblow seed for July 
and August planting. Order now while stock 
lasts. Can ship later.” W. lL, Kivett, High 
Point, N. C. 























SUDAN GRASS... 


Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—25c per pound 
or 20c per pound in ten-pound lots, postpaid, 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas, 


TOMATOES —~ 


Fall Tomato Plants—Stone, bear till frost. 
Per thousand, one fifty, express{ parcel post, 
40c per 100. Farmers’ Plant Co., Martins 
Point, 8. C, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

















LEGHORNS. 


a) by Chicks—7c and 8c, Johnson Poultry 
Farm, Coulwood, Va. : 


White Leghorn Hens—T7ic and $1, 
$1 and $1.25... Leghorn Farms, 
South Carolina, 


For Sale—Prize Winning White Leghorns; 


200-egge strain. Hens, $1 each. J. Q, McMa- 
han,. Sevierville, Tenn. 








Cocks, 
Meriwether, 








Wanged by Young Man—Position as at 
- osm References given. J. 
“Owens, Gades, 8 ee 5 
Wanted—Position as farm: overseer, on 
‘salary. Can give No, 1. reference. W. 8S. 
Gampben, Batavia, O., Route No, 7. 


E:. SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


: ‘Men Become Chauffeurs—$18 week. , Earn 
‘While learning. Sample lesson free: Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A801, Rochester, N. Y. 











Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction, Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala. 





ROCKS 
To make room for young stock, will -sell 


eight Fishel strain White Plymouth Rock 
hens cheap. J. R. Magill, Hickory, N. C, 


GUINEAS 


White African guinea eggs $1 per 15. Mrs. 
E. B. Sutton,Calypso, N. C, 














‘Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking; Shorthand. .Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Men and women wanted everywhere. Gov- 
ernment jobs $70 monthly. Short hours, 
Summer vacation. Big chance for farmers. 
Write immediately for list of positions now 

. obtainable. - Franklin Institute, Dept. A215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS yo 


BEANS 


} Soy Beans—Mammoth Yellow, best quality, 
$1.50 per buspel here. Piney Grove Farm, 
Swan Quarter, N. C. 


CABBAGE 











Peas, Peas for Salé—All varieties. Re- 
cleaned beans and cane seed. Ask for-de- 
livered price. Hattaway & Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C, 3 


Celery Plants and Summer Cabbage Plants 
—Grown right and packed right. Free pam- 
phiet. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; : 


New Crop Bur. Clovgr, Crimson Clover, Ap- 
pler and Bancroft oats,’N. C.-seed rye, and 
seed wheat. Write for price list. Hickory 
Seed Co:, Hickory, N. C. 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants, $1.50 thou- 

sand; 25°centg 100. Celery, $2.50 thousand; 
50 cents 100., Special price large lots. Oak- 
lin’ Farm, Salisbury, N: C. 


1,000 Bushels of Clean Bur Clover Seed— 
In small lots, 12% cents per pound; in larg- 
er lots, write me for prices, 500 bushels of 
Block oats @ $1 per bushel, T. P. Jenkins, 
Tarboro, N. C. 


|___ MISCELLANEOUS _| 


Wanted—A few Mocking Birds. Must be 
good singers. Send particulars. , J. lL. Mog- 
ford, Raleigh, N. C. 


Save % to % on Magazines—Don’t sub- 
scribe or renew until you get my catalog. 
Upton Wilson, Madison, Ni C. 


























Fine Cabbage Plants for Fall Heading— 
Ready. 25c hundred; 600, $1; postpaid. . By 
express, $1.25 thousand, 56,000, Tide- 
water Plant Co., Franklin, Va, 





8 LIVESTOCK Sid 





-Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs for Sale. Owen- 
moor Farm, South Boston, Va. 


istered Berkshire Pigs—Of best type 
breeding, $10 each. i. P. Steinheimer, 


Blooded Berkshire Pigs—Eight weeks 
eid. Five dollars, W. B. Mudgett, oe 
orth Carolina, 


Registered Berkshires—Four Pn old; 
the short nose type. Meadow Brook Farm, 
Route 6, Taylorsville, N. C, 


:.Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs—6é to 12 weeks 
old. $5 to $10 each. Masterpiece, Trueworth, 
Lord Premier and Longfellow strains, Clay- 
broeke Farm, Fredericks Hall, Va. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Of the very 
best blood and breeding, from large prolific 
sows; $10 each; 8 weeks old. Hy B. Ingram, 
sata 8. C., or 8, D, “Bigck, Taylors, 

’ 























DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Boar Pigs. 
erside Farm, Reeves, Ga. 


Duroc-Jersey Boars—Large litters. Ma- 
ture sows; 20 per cent reduction, W. W. 
Shay, Cruso, N. C, oa 





Riv- 





Cabbage Plants—Set now will head early 
in the fall. All leading varieties, Can ship 
at once. ‘Prices 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25; 
5,000 and over at $1 per 1,000, 600 by mail 
postpaid, $1. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Summer Cabbage Plants—Sunproof. Set 
now give cabbage all fall. Parcel post pre- 
paid, thirty cents per hundred; five hundred, 
dollar and quarter; two dollars per thous- 
and, Express not prepaid, dollar and quar- 
ter thousand. Farmers’ Plant Co., Martins 
Point, 8. C, 








CLOVER 


Bur Clover Seed—lInoculated. 
shel, $1.25; 5, $5; 10, $7.50. 
Abbeville, S. C. 





Single bu- 
J. Kay Carwille, 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, 8s. C. 


For Sale—Peas, all kinds, $1.50 bushel, 
Reboiled Georgia syrup, 35c gallon. Barrels 
and kegs. W. H. Davis, Box 714, Augusta, 
Georgia. 


For Sale or Exchange—$25 Standard phon- 
ograph, $20 worth of records, practically 
new, for 2 horse power gasoline engine. Jno. 
King, Jr., Pelzer, 8. C. 


Registered Essex, Durocs, Polands, and 
Berkshire—Pigs, service boars, sows in far- 
row. Jersey cattle. Sheep. Angora goats. 
Peas, six varieties, recleaned, well sacked. 
Sound, unbroken, testing ninety-eight per 
cent germinating. Some maturing in sixty 
days. One ninety up. J. EB. Coulter, Con- 
nelly’s Springs, N. C. 


HONEY 

















1,000. bushels recieaned clover seed. Re- 
seeds itself. When well set in land makes 
fine grazing January, February, March. $1.65 
per bushel, parcel post; 5 bushels at $1.40, 
express; 10 bushels at $1.35, freight. All de- 
livered, Cash with order, . Special prices 
large lots. Shields Commissary, Scotland 
Neck, N. C, 


For Sale—Bur Clover Seed, at $1.50 per 
bushel, 10 pounds to the bushel, sack weight 
included. As a winter pasture and cover 
crop it has no equal. May be followed by 
corn or peas. Self perpetuating. Easily 
planted; directions with every order. Price 
on 60 or more bushels fixed on application. 
J. M. Johnstone, Newberry, 8S. C. 





Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey~—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend eral 
tes to our gen se every perches 


er should see land for himself before efo 
om 
as 





yy ae 


Etraemaaeet 


Bargain — 400 Acres of Land, 
Dennis, Meda, Ga. 











John T, 





For Sale—Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Either sex. 
Service boars and bred gilts. Best of the 
breed. R. B. Redwine, Jr., Monroe, N. C. 


Duroc-Jersey Boar and Sow Pigs—Extra 
choice individuals; registered; priced right; 
90-100 pounds, Write us your wants. Drew 
Wade, Elk Manor Farm, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


oO. KE. C's. 


Registered O. I. C, Pigs for Sale—The large 
prolific kind. C., A. Elliotte, Charlotte, N. C, 
Route. 29. 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Angus Cattle—Both sexes, -all ages, best 
strains, Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 


For Sale—Fine. young registered Aberdeen- 

ngus cows; calves at side. Also registered 
bulls and heifer calves. Good blood; gentle. 
David I. Jaynes, Massaponax, Va. 








Bur clover—Machine recleaned $1.25 bush- 


el. Cothran & Link, Abbeville, 8. 


Farm. Wanted—Give full sacha aoe 
Box 42, Madison, N. C, 


Rt; 





CORN 


Mexican June “Corn, $1.75. 
$1.50; Whippoorwills, $1.60. 
Farm, Hairston, Miss. 





Clay peas, 
Richmond Hill 


Guilford County Farms for Balen. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 

Wanted — Improved farm. Particulars; 
price. Albert Sigman, St. Augustine, Fla. 








We have one thousand bushels of good 
white corn for sale, in lots to suit, either 
shelled or on cob, F,. P. Latham, Belhaven, 


North Carolina, 





OATS 


Corn and Bancroft Oats for Sale—Write 
for prices. Greely Brinn, Washington, N. C, 


PEAS 


Peas—‘‘Iron’’, $2 bushel. Quick cropper. 

W. A. Edwards, Westville, 8S. C., Route 1, 
Peas—Mountain grown, hand picked Whip- 

poorwills, two dollars, f.0.b. _E. 8. Spain- 

















hour, Morganton, N. C, 





For Rent—vVirginia tidewater farm. 
F. Galpin, 61 Harrison St., 
N, J. 


For Sale—800 acres good farm land in 
Georgia Peach Belt. Big bargain if sold at 
once, C. C. Tharpe, Kdthleen, Ga. 


Farm for Sale—134 acres, Nottaway Coun- 
ty, Va. Good buildings and roads; produc- 
tive land, $3,500. Lots of other good places. 
R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N, 


Twenty-acre Poultry and Truck Farm— 
Mile from courthouse. Good buildings, some 
fruit. Price $500. Terms if necessary, C. 
W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga, 


H, 
East Orange, 











be 


‘finished. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
For Sale—Bradford Co., Florida, 49 miles 
from Jacksonville, improved. ten-acre f: 
mile. from railr ven-room house, un- 


$700.- payer Mrs. Annett, Cedar 
Biuff, Miss. . * 


Fine - Improved Farman si0 to. $20 acre, 
Productive as any in state; grow all crops. 
Describe your wants and can suit you per- 
fectly. Also timbered and... pasture lands, 
Terms easy. Carolina Development Co., 
Maxton, N. C. 


Exceptional Opportunity to buy. all or part 
of my 1,200-acre, productive, St. ancis 
Valley farm—450 acres ‘cleared—200 tile 
drained... Improvements good. Price $33% 
per. acre; much below market value, E. B. 
Boyd, Deckerville, Ark, 


Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—353 acres, 
three miles from lroad vintage, ¢ 
buildings, splendid. grain, grass and stock 
farm, price $6,000. 900 acres, good’ build- 
ings,» fine gtade of land, price $10,000, very 
cheap bargain. Also have number of,other 
nice farms.” Write to-day for full particu- 
lars. Jeffreys, Mester & Company, Chase 
City, Virginia. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world, Cut over pine.lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in.general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash — payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C, 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 
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FOR A CLUB OF FOUR: 


Actual Size 
0-KEY PADLOCK 


Requires no key—no knobs to turn—no 
clicks to count. To open it, just put your: 
fingers on the buttons—the right buttons, 
mind you—and pinch—just a little bit. 
That's all. It flies open at once. But if 
you do not know the right buttons, you 
cannot open it—and you cannot pick it, 
for there’s nothing to pick. Opening the 
No-Key Padlock is just as simple as 
turning on the electric light when you 
know the combination. Full explanation 
= comb: m ed ith each 
I 

We send - splendid Lock, postpaid, 
as a reward for sending us a lab 2 of four 
New 25-cent Trial Subscriptions, or for a 
club of Two and 30 cents extra. 

Address, 


3 THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














EARN A BINDER 


And Save Every Copy 


For a club of four (4) 
Special 25-cent Trial Sub- 
scriptions we will send you 
via parcel post prepaid one 
of our splendid Progressive 
Farmer Binders. 

No excuse now for not 
having a binder. 


One year’s subscrip- 
tion and binder . $1.40 
Binder alone. .°. . .50 


But earn yours fora club 
of only four (4) special 25 
cent trial subscriptions. : 


The Progressive Farmer 





OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
Prupvsition when you renew. 
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Saturday, july 17, 1915] 
PRIMING TOBACCO PAYS mG: 
pS PROFITS 


$45. Per Acts More Reslixed From 
_ Priming Than Cutting Method at 
Granville Test Farm 


oo has been practically no 
change inthe method of harvest- 
ing and curing tobacco in the Old 
Belt since 1870, about which time 
flues were substituted for the open 
charcoal fires, with some slight mod- 
ifications and improvements, ‘such: as 
changing the old rock flues to fur=. 





-naces made of brick eight or ten feet 


long, with sheét iron pipe ten and 
twelve inches in diameter fastened 
in the end of the furnaces and going 
around the-floor of the barn carrying 


_ the heat and. preventing any smoke 


from coming in contact with the to- 
bacco. This is the universal custom 
of today. 

It has been the general practice to 
harvest the tobacco crop by splitting 
the stalk and hangitig it on a stick 
about four and- one-half feet long, 
and then hanging these sticks in a 
barn -constructed especially for cur- 
ing. -When tobacco was first grown 
in the New Belt—that is, eastern 


. North Carolina and South Carolina— 
*this same method of harvesting was 


practiced, but the light soils on which 
practically all the New Belt- tobacco 
was grown seemed.to get so hot shat 
a large percentage of the crop was 
lost every year. by. firing. Frequently 
as many as three or four leaves on 
the bottom of every plant were lost 
before the body of the plant was ripe 
enough to cut. This brought about 
the method of priming or stripping 
the leaves from the stalk as they rip- 
ened, stringing them on sticks and 
curing them as in the Old Belt. Al- 
though the leaf in the New Belt is a 
thinner leaf than that grown in the 
Old Belt, yet the farmers get.a larger 
average yield per acre. 

This brought up the gtiestion of the 
comparative merits of the priming 
method as compared with cutting the 
entire plant. 

Experiments have been carried on 
for the past few years to determine 
which is the better method. The 
North. Carolina Experiment Station 
found that between 25 and 30 per 
cent was gained in weight by prim- 
ing, over cutting the entire plant. A 
more recent experiment was conduct- 
ed at the Granville Test Farm, which 
was carried further than just obtain- 
ing the weights. The two different lots 
of tobacco were sold the same day 
side by side on the warehouse’ floor. 
The gain per acre of the priming over 
the cutting was $45 per acre, after 
allowing $3. per acre for the .addi- 
tional cost of harvesting. 

The gain in weight in this particu- 
lar case was only 10 per cent. This 
was due to the fact that all the field 
was topped at the same height, 10 and 
12 inches, and the bottom leaves were 
primed off and. thrown away, as is 
the usual custom. Before the tobac- 
co was toppe@; however, it brought 
out the fact very forcibly that 
equally as good ~tobacco could be 
made by priming as cutting, and in 
this case a better quality of tobacco 
was obtained. ~This ‘corroborates 
what Dr. W. W. Garner, of the Unit- 
éd States Department of Agriculture, 
has found to be true in Connecticut, 
in the cigar tobaccos, namely: 


“Where the lower leaves are , 
picked from the plant it. causes 
those left on the stalk to increase 
in size and weight, so that alto- 
gether there is a gain in weight 
of fully 20 to 25 per cent when the 
tobacco is harvested by picking 
the leaves from the stalk.” 


He further states that other things 
being equal the picked leaves will 
have more of the so-called “oil”. or 
“gum,” greater elasticity, and more 
“body than those cured on the stalk. 

Having the facts before us, it seems 
that every farmer should make a 
special effort to get the very best re- 
sults from the smallest acreage: pos- 
sible—and if it is possible to increase 


the total value 20 to 25 per cent. »by 
priming, although ‘it requires a little 
‘more labor, it should be done. 

One other important factor is that 
the tobacco farmer can bring his land 
up to a higher state of fertility with- 
out endangering the quality of the 
leaf, for topping high or planting 
closer -will overcome any. tendency to 
maké. coarse, rough tobacco, provided 
the proper ratio of plant food is 
maintained. E. G. MOSS. 

Oxford, N.C. 

Money in Bees . 

HE state is. getting full of bees. 

The Progressive Farmer should 
set apart a page for bee-lore, Why. 
doesn’t some one advertise good Ital- 
ian Queen bees? There would be a 
big demand for them. Queen bees are 
raised by the hundreds. Ofcourse in 
queen-breeding it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have neighborhood codpera- 
tion in order to control the drones, It 
is not a difficult matter to change in a 
short time from the black or hybrid 
—which are ill and cross—to the large 
hard-working Italian, which are not 
ill. 

Honey is a good “‘money-side- line, 
and it’s also good on the side. of 
peach-pie or hot buttered bread. 

Mr. Daniel Clodfelter has 20 or 30 
colonies of bees—just common old 
black bees. The hives are all full of 
honey and have all swarmed once al- 
ready. Half a dozen of them have 
swarmed twice. When the new swarms 
settle, he sells them at $1 each; the 
buyers furnishing the hives. I judge 
that the colonies from which. these 
swarms came will give 25 pounds of 
honey: extra. Counting. two swarms 
at $1 each and 25 pounds of honey at 
15 cents a pound, thus amounts, to 
$5.75 per colony. This is interest on 
$96 at 6 per cent. 
the bees had about all got out of this 
vicinity.. Now practically every farm- 
house has half a dozen or a dozen 
well-filled hives. More bee-lore would 
be interesting and timely. 

W. D. TROUTMAN. 

Troutman, N. C. 








York County Feeding Itself 


F THIS. county was now in the con- 

dition it was when I first came to 
Yorkville some ten years ago,” said 
Mr.. Henry James, the well-known 
stock dealer of Yorkville, to the re- 
porter a few days ago, “this war 
business in Europe would have given 
us a great deal more trouble than. I 
have seen threatened up to this time. 
For several years after I came here,” 
he. continued, “practically every bit 
of stock: feed I. bought came from 
the West. There was very little to 
be had in this county~ except here 
and there a few loads of hay and now 
and then a few bushels of corn or 
oats during the «fall months. But 
during the past few years I have 
been more and more able to. get 
éverything I needed. off the home 
market, and since last year I have 
bought nothing in the. grain line 
worth mentioning from the . West. 
This year the people have stock feed, 
crab grass, prairie, clover and alfalfa 
hay in abundance, and also more corn 
and oats than I have ever known. We 
are certainly. improving along those 
lines.”—Yorkville, S: C., Enquirer. 


Hereford-Berkshire Combination Sale 
at Huntsville, Alabama, July 20 


O* TUESDAY, July 20, the Ameri- 
can Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion and the Tennessee Valley Berk- 
shire Association will hold the first 
large combination sale of pure-bred 
livestock in the South at Huntsville, 
Ala.. Thirty-five head of pure-bred 
Herefords..and 50 head of pure-bred 
Berkshires will be offered for sale. 





The railroads throughout the South- 


have made special trip rates for this 
sale. Free transportation from town 
will be furnished to and from the 
sale, which starts promptly at 10 
o'clock. An old-fashioned. Southern 
barbecue ‘dinner will be served “on 
the ground,” - 


, 


Dates of State and County Fairs in 


A few years ago , 


STATE FAIRS 

Tennessee State Fair, Nashville, Septem- 
ber 20-25. 

: Virginia State Fair, October 11-16, A. War- 
wick, Richmond, Va. 

North, Carolina State Fair, October 18-23, 
Jos. EB. Pogue, Raleigh, Cc, 

Georgia State Fair, ‘October 26 November 
5, Harry C, Roberts, "Macon, Ga. 

‘Alabama State” Fair, October 7 through |, 
October 16, Sam W. Fowlkes, Birmingham, 
Ala, 

TricState Fair, September 26 October 5, | 
Frank Fuller, Memphis, Tenn. { 
Mississippi-Alabama Fair, October 18-23, 
A. -H. George, Meridian, Migs. | 
Mississippi State Fair, Jackson, Miss., Oc- | 

tober 25-30, Mabel L. Stire, Jackson, Miss. 

Louisiana State Fair, November 3-8, Louis 
Brueggerhoff, Shreveport, La. 

Oklahoma State Fair, September 25 Octo- 
ber 2, I. 8. Mahon, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Texas State Fair, October 16-31, W. H. 
Stratton, Dallas, Texas. 

South Carolina, Columbia, October 25-29, 

SECTIONAL AND COUNTY FAIRS 
Alabama 

Alabama, Montgomery, October 18-23. 

S. E, Alabama, Dothan, October 25-30, 

Walker, Jasper, October 15. 

Gulf Coast, Mobile, October 25 November 





8, 
* Tuscumbia, September 28 Oc- 
tober 1 s 


. Marshall, Guntersville, October 12-16, 
East Alabama, Alexander City, October 13- 


Tuscumbia, 


17. 
Talladega, Talladega, October 19-23. 
Arkansas 
North Arkansas, Berryville, September 29 
October 2, 
Sevier, DeQueen, October 26-30, 
Boone, Harrison, September 14-18, 
Pulaski, Little Rock, October 15-20. 
Florida 
Escambia County, Pensacola, 
_ Jennings-Hamilton Co., 


13-16. 
Georgia 

Four Co., Commerce, October 11-16. 
Griffin-Spaiding Co., Griffin, October 25-30. 
Tattnall Co., Reidsville, October 19-21. 
Georgia-Florida, Valdosta, October 19-23. 
Bartow Co., Cartersville, October 19-22. 
Hart Co., Hartwell; October 26-30, 
Hancock Co., (Colored) Sparta, 

ber 2-6, 

East: Georgia, Washington October 19-23. 
ei Woodrutt North Georgia, Winder, October 
Dublin, Dublin, November 8-14. 
Southwest Georgia, Thomasville, 


12-16, 
Louisiana 
Caldwell, Columbia, October 13-15. 
Livingston, alker, October 7-9. 
Terrebonne Parish, Houma, October 7-10. 
Vernon Parish, Leesville, October 26-30, 


October 4-9, 
Jennings, October 


Novem- 


October 


“i Parish, Marksville, October 
are Parish, Merryville, October 
Mississippi 


Leake, Estes Mill, September 7-10. 
ate, Senatobia, October 19-21, 
North Carolina 
Charlotte, Charlotte, October 26-29. 
Cape Fear, Fayetteville, October 26-29, 
xs mT ae Carolina, Greensboro, 


Pog eee Agricultural, Salisbury, Septem- 
ber 28. October 1, 
ae Spray-Leaksville, October 


Bdgecombe, Tarboro, November 2-5. 
Haywood, Waynesville, October 5-8. 


Piedmont, Winston-Salem, 


South Carolina 
Marlboro, Bennettsville, November 1-7. 
Chesterfield, Chesterfield, November .9-12, 
Horry, Conway, November 2-4, 
Spartanburg, Spartanburg, Noyember 2-5. 
Colleton, Walterboro, November 2-5, 
Tennessee 
Anderson & Campbell, Coal Creek, Sep- 


October 12-15. 


tember 22-25 
Putnam; Cookeville, August 26-29, 
West Tennessee, A, & M., Jackson, Octo- 
ber 5-9. 
Morristown, Morristown, September 28-30. 
Sequachee Valley, South Pittsburg, Sep- 
tember 15-19. 
East ‘Tennessee, 
14-17. 
Union City, Union City, September 14-17. 
Morgan, Deer Lodge, September 21-24, 
Lawrence, Leoma, October 5-8. 
McNairy, Selmer, October 19-22. 
Franklin, Winchester, August 31 Septem- 


Sweetwater, September 


er 3, 
. oe Memphis, September 26 Octo- 
er 5. 


Texas 


Central West Texas; Abilene, 


October 
Kendall, Boerne, September 8-5. 
Childress, Childress, September. 6-8. 
National Feeders’ and Breeders’ Show, Ft. 

Worth, May 11-16, 1916. 
ove “ay Carnival, Galveston, June 22 Au- 


1, 
as Tsu-Oh Celebration, 
ber 8-13. 
Orange, Orange, October 18-23. 


Houston, Novem- 


. Roxton, Roxton, July 21-23. 

Scurry Livestock and Poultry, Snyder, Oc- 
tober 28-30, 

Hopkins, Sulphur Springs, October 5-10. 


East Texas, Timpson, September 30 Octo- 


ber 3. 
Daud Cotton Palace, Waco, 
Runnels, Ballinger, November 10-11 
South Texas Industrial and Agricultural, 
Fiatonia, July 5-11. 
County, Goliad, October 27-29. 
Rusk, Henderson, October 11-16. 
San Angelo, San Angelo, November 2-6. 
Southeast Texas, Beaumont, 


12-20. 
Virginia 
Danville, Danville, October 6-8. 
Br say ag Agricultural, Emporia, 
Fairfax, Fairfax, C. H., October 6-8. 


ber 3. 
nag” vile 

ber 1, 

Tazewell, Tazewell, October 10-17. 


Martinsville, 


ber 7-10. 


October |- 


November 


November 


Octéber 


Basterg Shore, Keller, August 31-Septem- 
September 28 Octo- 


Septem- 












Tulane 
University. ef Louisiana 


Education in All. Depart- 
' ments of ; 
Arts and Sciences” - 
Architecture 
Engineering 
Law 
Medicine 
Pharmacy 3 
Dentistry 
Commerce 
Business Administra- 
tion. 
Separate School for Women 
Under Large Endowment 
For information address 


SECRETARY, 
Tulane University, 


NEW ORLEANS. 
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ENGINE BARGAINS 
2 Gas Engines at a Sacrifice 
Both New 


1 neh crude foeg-4-3, te others . 


_Write for description and cash prices, Both great 
bargains to sell them now. 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS, Balch 
















































































TWO WEEKS “MORE 


Just two aii now before 
the * Special Half Price Of- 
fer’’ closes. 
Hundreds of our friends ioe 
earned premium awards and 
the orders are coming in faster 
than ever. ) 
We want every one to accept 
this opportunity, but to do so 
you will have to act quickly, 
as July 31 winds it up. : 
Start after your club today— 
it only takes a day or two to 
secure enough ‘“ Special 25. 
Cents to End of Year Sub- 
scriptions” to earn the reward 
you wish. So doit now! — 


WHY IT PAYS 
Why Does Farm Paper <a 
Advertising Pay? 
Because 23ers ie 


ally creates a desire’ for certain com- 
modities. 














This being eo, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 





Shefiandoah Vailey, Winchéster, 









New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. 
MINGHAM, ALA., 


ADVERTISING oF SU 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING A 
UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1 


Y BE SED 
iS MA’ AT big STO! AT BIR- 





term subscriptions, 
years, $2; five yeare, $3, F 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


six months, 50 cents: three months, 25 cents, Long- 
meng tei if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 


becriptions, $2 a year; 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One. old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent Be gee pe 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


three 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 








CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue. and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Suvinye and. Bt Small Grain: Oats, Wheat, 
e and Barley, Mail articles by July 


iegestions About Farm Buildings: 
Residences, Barns, Stables, etc. Mail 
articies by July 28. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Ceci tad ebivaaah “f 


Paint, Lights and Waterworks— 
August 21. 


For these specials we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter receiv- 
ed from @ farmer subscriber, $5 for 
the second best letter, and $3 for the 
third best, and regular space rates for 
all other articles we publish. For 
these specials articles should be mail- 
ed at least two weeks before date of 
issue—preferably three weeks. 





THIS IS THE WAY TO TALK 





“The attached list makes 28 to my credit. Have sent 53 in all. Send me 

Royal Sad Iron and Electric Hand Lamp. I received my gun O. K. I will 

_ fenew them all this winter and earn some additional rewards. Be sure and 

send me a copy of your complete premium list”,—so writes Mr. J. H. My- 
rick in a letter received Monday morning. 

Get them now—earn your premiums, renew them next winter and se- 


What are you doing with this oppportunity ? 





HITTING IS WHAT COUNTS. 





Saw a ball game the other day. It was the last half of ninth,—score 
was tied, two men were out and two strikes on the batter. But he knock- 
ed a home run and won the game........It matters not when you get them 


as long as you de it. 


There are two good big weeks left for you to get busy and earn the 


premiums you have béen planning for 


Two weeks left, as the “25c Special Offer to End of Year” does not close 


until August 1. So get busy and get them right now. 


? 








WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 





subscribers, 


in 
fs saved until it is most seasonable. 
will permit. 
immediate publication. 
we receive, 





7B HHEARTILY solicit articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 
and pay for as many such letters as we can find 

ut we are forced to condense articles in most cases, and we also hold 
letters for publication until they are most timely.. 
October about spraying fruit, or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 
Or a really excellent articlesmay be omit- 

tea from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 
Cause the subject of the article has already been as fully covered as our space 


In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect 
And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 
erticles that we print entitles us to select the most timely and striking of those 


space for. 


For example, if a man writes 











Have delicious fruit and vegetables all the year round ; sell 
what you now throw awa with surplus 
products of garden 


e good money 
and pcm Alb when you own 


The FAVORITE Home Canner. 


The right canner at the right price for home use. Saves 


Sot and labor, 
no breakage. 


Built to — by men who know how. 
Portable, wi 


Norust; 
circules 


big rene st our 


before you buy—it means dollars saved and 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 


Box 410, "viene, N.C. 


x 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of ali advertis- 


tng it carries.”* 


ALL NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS 
AND FARM WOMEN INVITED TO 
RALEIGH, AUGUST 24-26 


Farmers’ State Convention and Farm 
Women’s Convention Will Meet at 
A. & M. College—-Make Your Plans 
New to Come and Bring Your Wife 


VERY North Carolina farmer who 

can possibly do so should make 
his plans right now to come to Ral- 
eigh August 24-26 and bring his wife 
in order that both may attend the 
great meetings of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ State Convention and Farm 
Women’s Convention at the A. & M. 
College. Rooms are offered free at 
the A. & M. College, meals at 25 cents 
each, and railroad fare at little more 
than half price. Read the following 
program (it may not appear again) 
and make up your mind now that you 
will be on hand: 


-Program—Tuesday, August 24 

10:30 a.m.—Joint session. Address of Wel- 
come—President D. H, Hill. 

10:45 a.m,—‘“‘Corditions That Actually Exist 
in the Average -North Carolina Home’’— 
Francis E, Harrington, M.D., U. 8. P. H: 
Service, 

11:15 a.m.—“‘How Some of These Conditions 
Can Be Remedied”’—W. 8S. Rankin, M.D., 
Secretary State Board of Health. 

11:45 a.m.—‘Medical Inspection of School 
Children as a Help Toward Better Condi- 
tions’’-——-G. M, Cooper, M.D., Chief Bureau 
Rural Sanitation. 

12:15 Pp. m,—-Address: “‘How I Made My Farm 
Pay’’—President B. F. Shelton, Speed, N. C. 

12:15 p.m.—Women's Section Meeting. 
“Address of Welcome”—Mrs, G. M. Garren, 

Assistant Director of Institutes. 
Address—Mrs, J. G. Boylin, 
Farm Women’s Convention. 

:00 p.m.—Dinner in College Dining Room. 
100 to 4:60 p.m,—Horticultural Conference— 
Conducted by Prof. J. P. Pillsbury. 

700 to 4:00 p.m.—‘“Livestock Conference in 
Pullen Hall,’’—Conducted by Dan T. Gray. 
00 to’4:00 ree Me gy ege 8 Conference in 
Library’’—Conducted by C. R, Hudson, 
:00 p.m.—Farm Women’s Conference: 

2:00 p.m.—Greetings from Rural Clubs. 

2:30 p.m.—“Organization of Clubs’’—Mres, 
Josephus Daniels, Washington, D, C. 

2:45 p.m.— “Community Welfare’ — Mrs, 
John Robinson, Hickory, N, C. 

3:00 p.m,—Work in Sampson by Rural 
Clubs’’—Mrs. W, J. Jones, Salemburg, 


‘Ne Ue 
3:16 p.m.—Questions and Discussions of 
of Rurai Club Work, 
700 to 6:00 p.m.—How to Grow Comm—Dem- 
onstration on the College Barm—Conduct- 
ed by Professors Newman and Sherwin, 
:30 p.m,—Supper in College Dining Hall. 
:00 p.m.—Address—Prof. J. <4 Rice, of Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
:45 p.m,—Address—Dr,. C, v. Piper, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, 


Wednesday, August 25 


:30 to 9:30 a.m.—Horticultural Demonstra- 
tion at Horticultural Grounds—Conducted 
by Professors Pillsbury and Hutt. 

Joint Session 
:30 a.m.—‘*Water and Sewerage Systems for 
the Country Home’’—Prof. M, F, Fullan, 
Auburn, Ala. 

10:00 a.m.—‘‘How to Provide the Means of 
Installing Above Systems’’—(Speaker to be 
provided.) 

10:30 a.m.—“Butter and Milk in the Country 
Home’’—J, H. McClain, Washington, D. C, 

11:00 a.m,—How to Have Chickens and Eggs 
the Year Round’’—Allen G, Oliver, Agent 
9 ea Poultry Clubs, West Raleigh, 
aN . 

11:30 a.m.—‘“‘The Farmers’ Home Garden”’— 
Prof. T. C. Johnson, Director of Virginia 
Truck Experiment Station. 

12:00 m.—*‘The Home Table”’—Miss Jamison 

-of State Normal and Industrial College. 

12:30 p.m.—‘“‘The Efficiency of the Farm 
Homestead’—(Speaker to be supplied.) 

1:60 pan.—Dinner in College’ Dining Hall. 

2:00 p.m, to 4:00 p.m.—Conferences on “Live- 
stock,” “Agronomy, and “Horticulture,” 
as on Tuesday. 

bee oe ae Section :— 

p.m.—‘‘Beautifying the Home’’— 
tgs Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, 
aN . 
115 p.m.—‘“Coéperative Marketing’—Mrs, 
J. Z Greene, Marshville, N. C. 
:30 p.m.—Is the Country Produce Satis- 
factory to City Customers? If Not, Why 
Not?”—Mrs. Croome, Wilmington, N. C. 
:456 p.m.—Preparation of Vegetabies for 
ty Table’’—Mrs. W. N, Hutt, Raleigh, 
Cc 


President 


7:00 p.m.—Questions and Discussions of 
Market Products 
700 to 6:00 p.m. — “Demonstration of 

Slaughtering and Cutting Meat Animals 

at Animal Industry Farm’’—Conducted by 

the Animal Industry Division, 

:30 p.m.,—Supper, College Dining Hal. 

700 p.m.—Address—Prof. T. C. Johnson, of 

Norfolk, Va. 

8:45 p.m,—Address—-Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, 

of Washington, D. C. 

Thursday, August 26 
6:00 to 9:30 a.m.—Judging Livestock at Ani- 
mal Industry Building and Barn. 
Men’s Section:— 

9:30 a.m.—“Farm Accounts”—J. M, John- 
son, Office of Farm Management. 

10:00 a.m.—‘“What Tare Should Be Al- 
lowed in the Marketing of Cotton—Major 
W. A. Graham, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, 

10:30 a.m.—“The Value of Official Cotton 
Grading’—O. J. McConnell, Office of 

> Markets, Washington, D. C. 

11:00 a.m.—*The Economic Value of Good 
Roads’’—D. H. Winslow, Office of Good 
Roads, Washington, D. 

11:30 a.m.—“Land@ and Loan Associations” 
—Mr. John Sprunt Hili, Durham, 

Women’s Seetion— 

9:30 a.m.—‘‘Demands of Northern Mar- 
kets”—Mrs. Jane 8. McKimmon, Raleigh. 

9:45 a.m.—‘‘Cotperation .of Town and 
Country Women”’—Mrs. E, K. Graham, 








Chapel Hill. ’ 
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10:00 a.m,—‘Demonstr of Preserve 
Making”’—Mrs, 5. C, ern, assisted 
by ie 4 Cora Downer, Wadesboro. 

10:30 a.mh.—Diseussions, - 

The railroads have granted a rate 
of three cents per mile plus twenty- 
five cents for the round trip to those 
attending the Convention. Please be 
sure to see the Railroad Agent at 
your station and see that he secures 
these rates. 

Meals will be provided in the Col- 
lege dining hall at twenty-five cents 
each. The dormitory rooms will be 
free to those attending the Conven- 
tion. However, each person. will be 
expected to provide sheets, pillow 
cases, pillows and'towels. The Col- 
lege furnishes bedsteads and mat- 
tresses only. For further information 
write, T. E. Browne, Secretary, West- 
Raleigh, N.C. 





Boys’ Patrol for Roads 


NE of the acts of the recent North 

Carolina Legislature is a law by 
which the Board of Agriculture is 
“authorized and directed” to organize 
a Btigade of Boys’ Road Patrol for 
Public Highways. The main feature 
of this act is that the roads of the 
counties shall be dragged by boys 
who shall have in their charge cer- 
tain stretches of roads each about a. 
mile in length. 

The idea originated in Davie Coun- 
ty. In that County, on May 31, 1913, 
the. tounty voted $175,000 in bonds for 
good roads. Between the voting of 
the bonds and the selling of the 
bonds, the roads of the county got in 
very bad fix as there was neither 
means nor money with which to work 
them. 

In.the upper end of the county 
there was a young man who saw the 
conditions of his road to market get- 
ting worse and worse, and conceived 
the idea of putting in a regular patrol 
for dragging on the stretch of road 
leading out to the main highway 
through the county. With three good 
horses and a V-drag which he had 
constructed himself, Grady Rich be- 
gan work on a road which had never 
felt a grader and had never had any 
intelligent work done on it. 

After a few dfaggings given just 
after rains, a very marked improve- 
ment was seen in the road. Instead 
of water standing in puddles in the 
middle of the road, it ran off-in most 
places. More work was put in, the 
county commissioners noticed the 
work of the young man, and came to 
him and told him if he would keep up 
the work, that when the money came 
in at the end of the year, they would 
pay him. He kept up his patrol and 
at the end of the year, at the request 
of the Commissione1s, presented his 
bill and it amounted to $17 for the en- 
tire year’s work, counting 35 cents 
per hour as wages. The road was 
graded level except fer the hills. The 
ditches were cleaned out and the road 
which was a very bad road before he 
began, had become a beautiful high- 
way, as can be seen from the photo- 
graph herewith. In fag, it is one of 
the best cross country roads to be 
found anywhere. Last winter, when 
other roads were going to pieces, this 
road, except where there was shade 
to keep the sun from drying it out, 
remained good all winter. 

This road runs into the North Car- 
olina central post road near Farming- 
ton in Davie County. The North Car- 
olina Post Road Commission in their 
work in getting the $32,000 Federal 
aid money for the Forsyth-Davie-Ire- 
dell stretch, became interested in thts 
boy patrol work and the thought 
came, “If this principle can work 
here, why not all over the state?” 
The result was the new law creating 
the “Boys’ Brigade of Road Patrol.” 

County Commissioners and others ~ 
interested can get full information by 
writing to the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, or J. Hampton Rich, 
Secretary Post Road Commission, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





When you are asked to drink, my son, an@ 
have half a mind to aecept the invitation, 
remember that if you had a whole mind you 
wouldn’t.— Woman’s Journal, 





Saturday, July 17, 1915] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 











| Good English 


Lesson III 


ONE, EACH, EITHER, NEITHER, 
ANYONE, EVERYONE, NO ONE, 
SOMEONE, ANYBODY, NOBODY, 
SOMEBODY, EVERYBODY, A 
PERSON. 


ACH of the above words means one 
thing or one person. This is a lit- 
tle difficult to understand. Everybody, 
for instance, seems to mean all peo- 
ple; but it really means each one of 
all people. The very purpose of these 
words is to call attention to the indi- 
vidual. It is wrong to forget this and 
to change over to their or to any 
other plural connected with one of 
these words. Thus, the following 
forms are WRONG: Has anybody 
lost their umbrella? Someone will 
‘hurt themselves. Anybody means 
some one person. Two people could 
not well lose an umbrella. Someone 
meafis some one, obviously, and 
should be thought of as singular 
throughout the whole _ sentence. 
Piease study the following forms, 
saying them over aloud to yourself 
many times until they sound right to 
you. Let everybody find his own 
clothes. Someone has hurt himself. 
Each man must buy his own uniform. 
No one is to be excused from his 
thesis. Everyone must be ready to 
take his shovel and report at his 
proper place by seven o’clock or he 
will lose his job. Did any. child get 
his feet frozen? Is there anyone who 
has not sharpened his pencils? If so, 
he should attend to the matter at 
once. : ‘ 
Please note how clean these sen- 
tences are. There is precision of 
thought. They make you feel that 
the writer must have thought his sub- 
ject through clearly. The plural form 
leaves the thought blurred and weak. 
Teachers particularly, and all people 
who direct the work of others, should 
watch themselves for this error. It is 
the error most frequently made by 
educated people. 











For Our Corn Club Boys 


Mr. Barton Talks About Cultivation 
and Laying By 

Y DEAR Young Friends: The Ed- 

itor of The Progressive Farmer 

has requested me to write you an oc- 

casional letter concerning your work 





as members of the boys’ corn club— 
that great organization which is to 
soon grow into men’s corn clubs, le- 
gume clubs, livestock clubs, and all 
sorts of clubs, or codperative organi- 
zations, which will make you (the fu- 
ture farmers of the South) the great- 
est people this country has ever pro- 
duced. 

Your “daddies” (most of them men 
like the writer) are “sot in their 
ways,” and will learn only a “few 
tricks” which they will not live long 
to practice. It is “up to” you, there- 
fore, to learn and to practice what 
you learn if the future is to be bright 
for you and for your country. 

Knowledge is power only when put 
into action. Knowledge unused is as 
worthless as a team of good mules 
kept in the stable and never worked. 

As members of the boys’ corn club 
I presume that you have learned 
much, You have learned that corn 
and other plants are living things and 
that they eat—taking all their food 
in the form of “soup,” which is suck- 
ed up by their root mouths and pass- 
ed on to their leaves (their stom- 
achs), where the food is digested for 
feeding the ears. You have learned 
that practically all the plant food 
corn needs is furnished by most soils, 
except possibly nitrogen, acid phos- 
phate and potash. Especially is it 
true of “poor soils” (containing no 
humus)—these three elements are not 
available (usable) in sufficient quanti- 

ties for best results. Of course, you 


have learned which element or ele- 
ments are lacking in your soils, and 
have supplied them for your corn to 
feed upon, just as you would feed to 
a pig in pasture such feed as he needs, 
and which the pasture does not fur- 
nish. 

You have ‘learned that corn, if fed 
too much nitrogen at the first feed, or 
at planting time, will throw out a 
great many “suckers” in an attempt 
to use all the nitrogen; that feeding 
corn is not totally unlike feeding a 
pig. The older either is the greater 
amount of food consumed. 

You have learned that corn uses 
far less nitrogen up to near tasseling 
time than it does from that time until 
the ears are mature, and that the 
same is true of the use of water. You 
have learned that corn, like a pig, 
must have a “balanced” ration in or- 
der to do its best. Acid phosphate 
and potash will not waste or leach, 
as will nitrogen, and you probably 
gave all it needed at planting time. 
These, however plentifully supplied, 
will not produce ears unless balanced 
with nitrogen. If, therefore, your 
corn land hasn’t sufficient nitrogen, 
you will feed it again on nitrate of 
soda about the time it bunches for 
tasseling. If fed on cottonseed meal 
or other slowly available forms of 
nitrogen, it should have been supplied 
earlier, probably 10 days to two 
weeks earlier. 

You have probably also learned 
that very rich soils, supplied with an 
abundance of nitrogen, will not pro- 
duce so many suckers when corn is 
planted very early so that the cool 
weather causes it to feed more slow- 
ly. I feel sure you have learned all 
this and probably more. This “knowl- 
edgef is power” in corn production, 
provided you use it. 

Remember: That it takes more wa- 
ter and more food for corn from tas- 
seling time on, than before; that you 
may have all the fertility necessary 
to grow two crops of corn, but that 
without moisture your corn fails to 
get its “soup,” and you fail to get a 
good yield. Break up the soil crust, 
therefore, soon after each rain to 
prevent the loss of moisture which 
escapes through such crusts at the 
rate of tons per acre per day after 
each rain. 

Don’t lay by your corn too early, 
for the above reasons, and when you 
give it the last plowing, sow one to 
one and a half bushels per acre of 
cowpeas in the middles to replace the 
nitrogen removed by the corn, and to 
supply humus (“trash”) to the soil. 

If you don’t like my letter, write to 
The Progressive Farmer and tell the 
Editor so. W. H. BARTON. 

Clemson College, S. C. 


| For Our Club Girls | 


Mrs. McKimmon Talks of the Import- 
ance of High Quality Canned Goods 


Y DEAR Canning Club Girls :—I 

am just back from a meeting of 
the county agents and it would have 
done you good to hear what they 
said about you. They spoke of your 
loyal support in keeping up the club 
standards and of how you were over- 
coming difficulties both in producing 
and in marketing; and it made me 
feel very confident that I could rely 
on the large output we are expecting 
this fall to be up to standard in every 
particular. More and more as we 
have business dealings with the out- 
side world do we realize that one must 
set her standards high and make her 
brands stand for the best there is in 
the market. 

There are but two ways of selling: 
first, by allowing the customer to paw 
over and pick out from many differ- 
ent grades the article suited to his 
purpose; and the other, by establish- 
ing a brand and making each product 








sold under that brand so fine and so 


uniform that one has only to look at 
the brand to be sure he will get value 


received for his money. We are en- 
deavoring to make the “4-H Brand” 
stand for the best there is, and I am 
looking to each and every orie of you 
girls to protect that brand with the 
very best that is in you. 

From time to time we shall be writ- 
ing you directions for making stan- 
dard packs of fruits and vegetables, 
and I wish you to feel that it will be 
treason to the brand to deviate even 
one little fraction from the rules. Re- 
member that one badly filled or poor- 
ly sterilized can may ruin the reputa- 
tion of the whole county, and when 
you put your name and address on a 
can label you are practically saying 
you guarantee the contents to be up 
to standard. 

I believe I can rely on you girls. 
I know you will do your best; and if 
you carefully read every direction 
and learn what that best should be, 
I shall be content to leave results 
with you. JANE S. McKIMMON. 


Editorial Comment:—Mrs. McKim- 
mon is one of the most popular agents 
in canning club work in the South 
and we are glad to say that she will 
write frequently for the canning club 
girls who read The Progressive 
Farmer. 





The Failures in the City 


KNOW the road of the farmer boy 

is rough and hard—but it’s the 
road that makes big, fearless, robust, 
manly men! Back yonder in those 
harsh days I, too, longed for the city 
just as perchance you are longing for 
it today, but I understand a lot of 
things now that I didn’t understand 
then. Viewed from the distance the 
bright lights look enchanting enough 
—but once familiarized with them the 
enchantment soon dies away. Cities 
annually kill thousands of boys and 
girls while the country builds them 
into splendid men and women and 
paints upon their cheeks the rose- 
hued flush of health. Today, every 
city in the land is crowded with erst- 
while farmer boys whose muscle and 
vitality is being fed into the maws of 
its giant industries—farmer boys who 
stoke its fiery furnaces, who run its 
heartless machinery, its street cars, 
or who perch upon high chairs up in 
some tall skyscraper and who, when 
the day’s weary grind is at an end, 
betake themselves to some dark, 
cramped tenement abode where vile 
smells and poverty are ever compan- 
ions—boys who have learned that 
bright lights and the music are only 
for those who have idle time and the 
money to pay for them.—Exchange. 





Building for the Future 


N THE front page of a recent is- 

sue of The Progressive Farmer 
was an announcement and an appeal 
to the boys and girls of the South for 
a cooperation that has for its aim the 
uplift of country life—better social 
and industrial conditions. 

The sentiment expressed, and ideal 
sought after through the practical, 
are-so highly commendable to all 
young people that we reprint the ar- 
ticle, and beg all who do not now 
read that valuable publication to be- 
gin at once. It will lead into paths of 
thrift, social uplift, enlightenment 
and make the country the grandest 
of all places in which to live-—The 
Montgomerian, Troy, N. C. 





OUR NICHE 


There’s a niche for you in the world, my 


boy, 
A corner for you to fill; 

And it waits today along life’s way, 
For the boy with a frank “I will!’’ 
So, lad, be true, the world wants you, 
In the corner that you may fill. 


There’s a niche 
girl, 
A corner for you to fill; 
For the girl who's kind and pure in mind, 
A place that is waiting still. 
So, lass, be true; the world wants you, 
In the corner that you may fill, 


for you in the world, my 


There’s a niche 
dears, 
A corner for you to fill; 
And work to do that no one but you 
In God’s great plan can fill; 
So, both, be true; the world wants you, 
And your place is waiting still. 
—Band of Hope, 


for both in the world, my 











A BREEDER’S PROTEST 


4 Xeomme following letter will give our readers 

an idea of what the seller is sometimes 
up against and we think it well worth eare- 
ful consideration: 


“I was much interested in your article in 
April 17 issue, page 23, “Can You Beat 
This?’’ You omitted one “Beat” (Can you 
beat this Beat?) iI had one case in 12 years’ 
shipping only, but the man tried to stop pay 
on his check and his bank tried to collect 
it back from me. Though the beat had nev- 
er written a word of complaint to us—just 
changed his mind, did not want a kid, and 
allowed the express company to sell it for 
charges without any word of dissatisfaction 
to us, after buying the cheapest kid we could 
buy for him, 

“Such men should have their names and 
addresses published as a warning to other 
shippers.” 


Some buyers seem to think that we will 
jump right in and agree with them without 
considering, the seller’s side. 

On the other hand, some advertisers seem 
to think we won’t back the buyer for fear 
we will lose their advertising. 

All we can do is to weigh such cases from 
every angle and render what we believe is 
a fair decision, 

In nearly every instance, however, when @ 
buyer complains it is because he has tried to 
buy something extra good at an extra low 
price and——the seller simply out-trades him 
in a fair trading match, * 

Buy and sell. “Don’t dicker and “trade.” 





BIG DEMAND FOR OVERLANDS 


Q= of the largest shipments of automo- 

biles ever made recently left the big 
Toledo factory of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany, 

The longest “through” freight train known 
in the history of railroading was requir- 
ed to carry the automobiles. More than 125 
freight cars were used and from end to end 
the train was more than a mile and a quar- 
ter in length. Two of the largest modern 
“Mogul” engines were necessary to haul the 
train. 

The tremendous shipment is indicative of 
the growing demand for cars which the 
Overland Company is striving to meet. 
During the week ending May 29, shipments 
were made of 1,906 cars from the Toledo 
plant. Reports from the company state 
that orders now on hand for immediate 
shipment are approximately 17,000 in excess 
of shipments, and many departments of the 
factory are working night and day in an 
effort to make the supply meet the demand, 
More than 9,200 men are now being em- 
ployed at the Overland factory. The Over- 
land Company expects to turn out this sea- 
son an average of 600 cars per day. 





ALL THE STYLES AT A GLANCE 


ONCE upon a time the .woman might say 
she had nothing to wear. Now there 
really is no excuse for such an excuse, 

You may sit at home, with a pen in hand, 
and bring to your table any one of half a 
dozen style books being advertised in this 
paper, From these you may choose your 
spring gown and hat from a hundred styles 
—at any price you may elect to pay. 

This is one of the great boons of adver- 
tising—for those who watch the announce- 
ments as they appear. 

The National Cloak and Suit Company, of 
New York, and Strawbridge & Clothier, of 
Philadeiphia, use our paper. Tell them we 
told you to ask for their catalogs. 





THOSE YOU CAN TRUST 
IS not so important to know those whom 
you cannot trust, as it is to know those 
whom you can trust. 

There are many makers and sellers of 
merchandise who are simply “out for the 
coin,’’ but usually they are not the ones who 
advertise, and certainly they are not the 
ones who advertise in The Progressive 
Farmer, 

We have probably saved hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, of dollars to our 
readers by urging them to confine their in- 
vestments as much as possible to the adver- 
tisers in this paper. 





WHICH DO YOU WEAR? 
JTa= first time I ever saw a suit of B. V. D. 
underwear I thought nothing could induce 
me to try them. But as time went on and 
I saw other fellows wearing them more and 
more—I tried ‘em too. 

Did you fellows ever notice how glad @ 
horse or rule seems to get. out of sweaty, 
soggy, hot harness? Haven't you ever heard 
@ horse take a long, deep, srateful breath 
when you unhitch him? Stre you have for 
it sounds like a sigh. 

Well, that’s the way B. V. 
the old-style stuff. Try it. 
gret it. 


D. feels after 
You'll never te- 





Just Off the Press 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes the most com- 
plete line of farm 
implements. Tells 
how to adjust and 
use farm tools under 
varying conditions. 
It is a practical ency- 
clopedia of farm im- 
plements worth dol- 
lars to you—a 168 
page text book. 

. It tells about John 
Deere Implements: 
Steel plows, cultiva- 
tors and harrows; 
corn planters, disc 
harrows and beet 
tools; farm and 
mountain wagons; 
manure spreaders; 
portable and station- 
’ ary grain elevators 
‘and corn shellers; 
- hay loaders, stackers, 
‘sweep rakes, mowers 

and side delivery 
rakes; motor hay 
presses; grain drills 
and seeders; full line 
of chilled plows;grain 
binders and corn 
binders; hit-and- 
missand volume-gov- 
erning gasolene en- 
gines. 

To get this book 
free, state what spec- 
ial implements you 
are interested in and 
ask for the book as 
Package No. X -2. 





Single Disc 

Van Brunt Fertilizer Drills plant any small seed from 
alfalfa to bearded oats, corn and peas and distribute any 
standard fertilizer, exactly where they will bring the best 
results—at the bottom of furrows of uniform depth. All 
the grain is up and ready for harvest at the same time. 

No seed is wasted, all the field sown. Van Brunt Drills 
have an adjustable gate force feed which compels an even, 
continuous flow of seed from each seed cup without bunch- 
ing or cracking the seed. It cannot choke up, and the 
fertilizer is handled just as positively. Finger type plates 
in connection with knockers prevent fertilizer from bridg- 
ing in the hopper or choking the feed openings. 


Seed Planted at Uniform Depth 
The seed beats the dirt. Individually adjustable pres- 
sure springs can be made to force discs to cut furrows of 
even depth. Seed is conducted from hopper to furrow 
opener by metal tubes and there protected from dirt until 
it reaches bottom of furrow. 


The “‘Light-Draft Drills” 
Van Brunt Drills are so called because they are light 
weight, well balanced and yet so strong that they work 
entirely satisfactorily under difficult conditions. 


No stub axles used—none required. Simplified con- | 


struction makes these drills easier to operate. 
Main axles are continuous. 
feeds, insuring smooth running. 


Hopper is extra large, well braced and has tight fitting 


two-piece covers. 
Disc bearings 
are guaranteed. 
They will last 
lifetime of drill. 
Dise blades are 
high grade steel 
kept absolutely 
clean by spring 


It does not sag. 


Grass Seeder Attachment 
Grass seeder attachment can be furnished for any Van 
Brunt Drill. It will sow broadcast or drill, as desired. 


Write for free booklet, ‘John Deere-Van Brunt Single Dise 
Fertilizer Drilis.” It explains why you will get the biggest 
yield by using Van Brunt Drills. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Sere ou 


@ Here's a new voice for the thirsty rooter— 
here’s refreshment for the excited fan—here’s delic- 
iousness for all—Coca~Cola, the beverage that 
athletes endorse—that wise business men enjoy— 
that everyone welcomes for its simple, pure w: 


someness, : 
D d the genui full 
@ Conaiee in bottles—at stands and in grand @ ph by ful inom 


at soda fountains everywhere. 











Each wheel drives half the | 


THE COCA-COLA Co. ATLANTA, GA. 
: Wy) 
AY Wi 
Nb/ 
4 
they can secure any Potash in their wheat fer- 
tilizer this Fall. From the best information 
from Germany were entirely stopped last Janu- 
ary, there is still some Potash in the country 
amount is very much less than usual. Hence 
those who wish to secure fertilizers containing 
‘Those manufacturers who have it in stock will 
doubtless make it go as far as possible and the 
than in former years. The price per unit will ' 
doubtless be higher, but not so high as to make y 
is to follow the wheat. i yi 
Inability to secure the usual wheat fertilizers \\ 
should not lead farmers to decide not to use . 
y any fertilizer. 
tilizer has left more Potash available for wheat fertilizer 
than we could have hoped for a few months ago and 
There is no substitute for Potash. 
It is very scarce just now, but 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., New York 
Chicago San Prancisco Atlanta 


WN 
‘ SK fl 
for WHEAT WW; 
Many farmers are anxiously inquiring whether Nis 
obtainable, it appears that while Potash exports 
that will be used in the wheat fertilizers. The 
it, must be alert and place their orders early. 
percentage in wheat fertilizers must be lower 
it unprofitable, especially where clover or hay * H 
N \h 
containing from 2 to 6 per cent of Potash N 
The reduction in the sales of cotton fer- 
minor sources of supply have been fully utilized. 
POTASH PAYS. 
Savannah New Orleans 





“Wwe TRIED to test your 
Whirlwind to its full capacity 
but could not get the corn to it fast 
enotgh—four tons in 15 minutes and with a 12 H. 
P. Gasoline Engine’’ writes the Dairy Supt. of a 
Western State Agricultural College. 
Investigate—learn about the Whirlwind’s one piece Wheel—the 
heaviest made—which insures big capacity and highest possible 
elevations at uniform cutting speed. Uniform speed means uni- 
formly applied centrifagal strain and therefore absolute safety. 
Five sizes—two styles of mounting and feed tables—fewest 


working parts—hence least friction. Whirlwind iron wit 
to 17,000 lbs. greater shocks and strains per square re 


ch than fine cast 


For Every Purpose o% 


The CASE line of gas, oil and steam 
tractors is complete. Every tractor 
demand is successfully met. From the 
new 10-20 gas tractor, just out, to 
the mighty 110 h. p. CASE steam 


records for fuel economy and working 
efficiency. CASE Steam Tractors have 
pointed the way since tractors were 
first known. 


Get our free Catalogue and Booklet “Why 
and How to Fill a Silo.” They tell the story. 
Our Agents’ Weekly 
Whirlwind Bulletin 
is also free; it’s pep- 
pered with inside cut- 

ter information-- Write for it. 


Wilder-Strong Impl’t Co. 
Box si Monroe, Michigan 








$10 ADAY-THATS WHAT YOU CANMAKE WITHA 


RANEY CANNER 


$10 a day for girls and women, Bigger money than that for men. The RANEY 
turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than big canneries. 
Works glass or tin for homeor market. INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE WITH EACH 
OUTFIT. Canners $5 and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps 
water always boiling. Used by Government Demonstrators. Get started in this 
money-making business. Write for catalogue now. 
GHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 234, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








tractor, you will find nothing to equal 
them in durability, simplicity and low 
cost of operation 
and upkeep. 
For 72 years and 
more the name of 
CASE has stood for 
mechanical perfec- 
tionin motivepower 3 
machinery. CASE | 
Tractors have car- 
ried the famous ;: 
Eagle Trademark <“~~="* 


to every corner of CASE 40 H. P. Gas and Oil Tractor and 


the globe. And today they are farther 
in the lead than ever. 


Gas—Oil—Steam 


CASE Tractors are adapted to burn 
every type of fuel. Our Gas Tractors 
as well as our Gas and Oil types hold 


Case 40 H. P. Gas and Oil Tractor 


The world’s champion oil or gas trac- 

tor. Ithasneverbeen 
out prese’ for gen- 
eral utility. Years 
ahead of any com- 
peting type. Uses 
any petroleum fuel. 
Also made in 60h.p. 
size. 


Write for Facts 
CASE Tractors 
SATTLEY 
Tractor Gang Plows solve every power- 
lowing problem, Our handsome new 
aot tells all about our Tractors, 
Plows, Steel Threshing Machines, Auto- 
mobiles, Corn Shellers, Hay Balers and 
Road Machinery. A postcard brings you 
a free copy, together with our latest book- 
let of evidences, “Facts fron the Field,” 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
700 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. (315) 











